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Tenn. 840 pages illustrated $2.20. 


HE great vitality of this history for high 
schools is due to the consistent manner in 
which it shows the relationship between the 
past and the present, with emphasis upon liv- “ 
ing realities. The 12 functional Units of the 








book give the student an intelligent understanding of our cultural back- 
ground and also help him to analyze, evaluate, and appreciate our current, || “ 
social, economic, and political problems. The first seven Units are simul- | so 
taneously topical and chronological; the last five are topical yet chronolog- S 
ical within topics. wa 
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organized program for the teaching of the social subjects yet published. || 
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Howard E. Wilson of Harvard University | of 
with the assistance of Florence H. Lise Prices | a4 
Wilson, Bessie P. Erb, William Armitage Ways of Living in | th 
Averill, Elgie Clucas, Verna Wadleigh, Many Lands $1.16 |) a 
and Florence Graves. Each book con- | oe 
tains six carefully constructed Units pre- Where Oar Ways | far 
sented in short, dramatic stories, illus- of Living Come ; en 
trated with vivid and concrete details. From 1.28 me 
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to the subject matter. off Mathes 1.44 aa 
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Editor's note: The editorials give way this month to 
correspondence. It may be noted, however, that this 
issue of Social Education could be presented as a cur- 
riculum number. Textbooks long forgotten and the 
social-process approach, the core curriculum and criti- 
cism of it, the problems approach and integration, the 
requirements of scholarship and the movement to- 
wards socialization are variously discussed. 


‘THE SUPREME CourRT 


FORMER president of the Na- 

tional Council for the Social Studies 

takes some exceptions to Phillips 
Bradley’s article on the Supreme Court in 
the April issue:— 


Sir:—Professor Bradley’s article in the April 
number of Social Education presents in an 
interesting and plausible fashion, worthy 
of the Chief Executive himself, one point 
of view concerning the Constitution and the 
Supreme Court. With much that he says 
there will, of course, be no disagreement 
among people of open mind. Since he has 
seen fit to base his discussion, however, as 
far as he supports his contentions by refer- 
ence to the opinion of others, on the state- 
ments of those who are antagonistic to the 
present status of the Supreme Court, it 
seems only just that something should be 
said on the other side of the proposition. 
Professor Bradley, as I suppose one might 
naturally do in presenting his side of the 
argument, ignores two extremely important 
elements in the present situation. One is 
the fact that the success of the President's 


proposal to reorganize the Court, if it is 
achieved, can not fail to set the example for 
future administrations to do the same. 
Why should not any President be equally 
concerned about bringing the Court “into 
harmony with the needs of tie times” as 
the President interprets those times, and if 
every administration is going to find some 
way to make the Court nothing eise than 
a mirror to reflect its own opinions, why 
bother with having a Court? If we are to 
come to the point where we are going to 
throw over our existing system and adopt 
the British system in which the will of 
Parliament is supreme over principles as 
well as policies, let us do it with open eyes, 
and not simply because a current Presi- 
dent is sore that he has not had the chance 
to appoint new members to the Court we 
do have. 

Professor Bradley also gives a false im- 
pression by his statement as to the number 
of Supreme Court judges appointed by the 
various presidents. Only two of the pres- 
ent Court received their appointments 
from Harding, and two from Wilson. 

Another fundamental point to which 
Professor Bradley fails to give proper con- 





? Professor Bradley was summarizing the total number 
of appointments, not appointments of the present 
personnel of the court. Wilson appointed one justice 
who retired, and Harding two who are no longer living. 
EDITOR. 
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sideration is that there is a real need for 
a more accurate definition of terms in the 
Constitution itself. Whether there are 
nine judges or fifteen, we are going to have 
the same sort of uncertainty as to what is 
constitutional and what is not until we de- 
fine in so many words how much ground 
“interstate commerce’ shall cover, and 
make clear whether we are willing to go 
the whole distance and take under the wing 
of the national government every economic 
problem that may be hatched in the future. 
The President’s proposal is a mere tempo- 
rary makeshift. Why not deal with the situa- 
tion rightly in 1937, rather than in some 
later time, and remove this field for dif- 
ference of opinion, rather than providing 
fifteen men to disagree instead of nine? 

Professor Bradley also accepts the ground- 
less notion that it would take an indefinite 
time to put through such an amendment. 
If the election of last November was a man- 
date for change to the extent that the Presi- 
dent and his supporters maintain, an 
amendment submitted to conventions in 
the states, as was the twenty-first, would 
slide through so fast that it would be at the 
end of its journey before we got fully 
started, talking about it. No silly pretense 
that the thirteen smallest states in the union 
are going to gang up on the others can be 
seriously maintained. As I heard Professor 
Odegard inquire, “Will someone name the 
issue on which those particular thirteen 
states would get together in contradiction 
to the wishes of the other thirty-five?” 

It is not true that ‘the President's pro- 
posal is in effect the least revolutionary of 
the current proposals for experiment.” It 
is a proposal which, though technically 
within the scope of the Constitution itself, 
violates in a most dangerous way the spirit 
of our institutions. If the Supreme Court 
is the culprit which it is accused of being in 
the interpretation of the Constitution, the 
way to bring about a “co-operative agree- 
ment for the general welfare”’ is not to pack 
the Court with Presidential yes-men, but 
to re-define some of the rules of the game 
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so that no Court acting as umpire can mis. | 
understand or misinterpret them. 
R. O. HucGues 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Tue C. E. E. B. Report 


We publish three communications op | 
the Report on History. Space limitations 
prevent the publication in this issue of 
other material received. 


Sir:—Apropos of the discussion of the Re. 
port of the Commission on History of the 
C. E. E. B., it may interest your readers to | 
know that when the Report was under dis 
cussion at the March Conference on the 
Social Studies held at Harvard University 
the undersigned was able to list the folloy. 
ing schools as representative of both private 
and public secondary schools which are 
opposed to the Report. Confirmation of 
this list is in the files of Dr Chadwick of 
Exeter Academy or in the writer’s files. No 
pretense is made that this list is more than 
representative. Indirect information is to 
the effect that other schools are also opposed. | 

Among the private schools opposed are: 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Lawrenceville 
School, Hill School, University School of | 
Cleveland, St Louis Country Day School, 
Moses Brown School, St Mark’s School, | 
George’s School, Dana Hall, Noble ané| 
Greenough School, St Paul Academy, Mil-| 
ton Academy, Country Day School for Boss | 





at Newton, Columbus Academy, Brooks | 
School, Avon Old Farms, Grosse Point 
Country Day School. 

Public schools in opposition include 
Boston Public School—the country’s larg 
est public high school in terms of C. E. E.B. 
candidates in 1936—Newton High School, | 
Brookline High School, New Haven High 
School (a department action only i 
March), Boston Girls’ Latin School, Mont | 
clair High School, Boston English High 
School, Public Schools of the District 4 
Columbia, Springfield Classical High 
School, Belmont High School, Roxbury 
Memorial High School for Girls, Melrose 
High School (department action only i 
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March), Worcester Classical High School. 

It will be observed that these schools 
spread geographically from New England 
to the Mississippi Valley and eastward to 
New Jersey—the great triangle that is the 
mainstay of the C. E. E. B. It should also 
be recorded that the History Council of the 
City of Boston twice voted against the Re- 
port. Very significant, it seems to many, is 
the fact that the staff of History 1 at Harvard 
has prepared a long and in many ways very 
devastating protest against the Report. 

Among individual opponents of the Re- 
port among the colleges known to the writer 
could be named professors of history or of 
education at Harvard, Columbia, Smith, 
Union, New York University, University 
of Minnesota, Ohio State University, and 
Williams College, but courtesy suggests 
that these gentlemen should make known 
their opposition in their own way and own 
time. 

TYLER KEPNER 


Brookline High School 
Brookline, Mass. 


Additional reference to the Analysis of 
the Report of the Commission on Examina- 
tions in History prepared by the staff of 
History 1 of Harvard College comes the fol- 
lowing communication from the chairman 
of the Commission. We hope subsequently 
to give further attention to the Analysis, 
which has been sent to a large number of 
colleges and secondary schools. 


Sir:—In view of the wide-spread impression 
that the Analysis of the Report of the Com- 
mission on History prepared by the Staff of 
History 1, Harvard College, is hostile to the 
Report, I beg leave to quote herewith the 
Foreword of the Analysis in question. 


“The appearance of the Report of the Commission on 
Examinations in History was welcomed by the Staff 
of History 1 as a vindication in principle of the broad 
approach to the teaching of History long justified by 
actual experience in Harvard College. A careful con- 
sideration of the recommendations of this Report made 
it plain that certain points required clarification and 
open discussion. Otherwise doubt as to the implica- 
tions of details might well obscure the sound peda- 
gogical principles behind the plea of the Commission 
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for a broadening of the definition of History and its 
place in secondary instruction. 

“In response to this feeling a committee of the Staff 
of History 1 set to work on an analysis of the Report. 
This Analysis had been completed, debated, and ap- 
proved by the Staff of History 1 before it was known 
that a warm debate was already in progress among 
secondary school teachers of History as to the merits of 
the Report. 

“The Analysis is intended to be a friendly supplement 
rather than a hostile criticism of the original Report, 
and it is now given public circulation in the hope that 
it will be a contribution to the general debate the 
Commission is eager to encourage. Such value as it 
may have must rest on the fact that it represents the 
considered opinion of a group of teachers actively 
engaged in the college teaching of students fresh from 
a secondary school study of History. 

“This Analysis was prepared by the following com- 
mittee of the Staff of History 1, Harvard College: 

Paul P. Cram 
Henry F. Schwarz 
Wyndham M. Southgate 

“This Analysis was accepted and approved by the 
Staff of History 1.” 

Yours very truly, 


ConyYERS READ 
University of Pennsylvania 


The following comment on the Report to 
the College Board comes from a_ public- 
school teacher in Illinois: 


Sir:—With great pleasure I read the Report 
of the Commission on Examinations in His- 
tory, sponsored by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Perhaps the chief rea- 
son is that the philosophy of education in 
the social-studies field, set forth as the jus- 
tification for the recommendations of the 
Commission, is so nearly the same as our 
own, developed after many years of teach- 
ing and of experimenting with all sorts of 
courses. Many times I have felt like the 
“voice of one crying in the wilderness” 
when I have been called upon to support 
the social-studies curriculum in which I 
believe. So that it is most refreshing to find 
a group of men and women of the distin- 
guished standing in the educational world 
held by the members of this commission, 
after careful study of the problem, coming 
to similar conclusions. 

Four years ago, the school with which 
I was connected accepted the invitation of 
the Progressive Education Association to 
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participate in the eight-year experiment be- 
ing conducted by that organization, in the 
revision of the curriculum of the secondary 
school. The administrative group of the 
faculty voted to make social studies and 
English the core of the experimental cur- 
riculum. Consequently, the social-studies 
department had the opportunity to organize 
a four-year program. Hence we have given 
the problem of choice of material to be 
presented much serious thought. 

First of all we had to decide what we 
were trying todo. We accepted the current 
idea that the chief function of the social 
studies is to prepare the student for citizen- 
ship. We took this in the broad interpreta- 
tion, that the desirable citizen is one who 
has understanding of social, economic, and 
political problems based on knowledge; 
that his attitude of mind toward these 
problems is one of willingness and desire 
to take his share of responsibility in the 
community, the state, and the nation. 

The sections of the report on the Defini- 
tion of History, The Curriculum, and on 
Method of Approach so nearly coincide 
with the results of our thinking that we 
could adopt them as our report. We es- 
pecially endorse the conclusion on the 
teaching of the social studies starting with 
the present. So many seem to think that 
when one refuses to start with the present, 
one is going to pay no attention to the pres- 
ent. This is not the case at all. Wherever 
opportunity offers, a tie-up with the present 
is made, and the possibilities of such con- 
nections influence the choice of materials 
presented. Nor will the materials pre- 
sented be identical year after year. 

The citizen who has understanding of 
current issues is one who has sufficient 
knowledge to take a long view of the situa- 
tion. Where is there more time or oppor- 
tunity to get this habit set than in the high 
school? And, for the long view, one must 


know something more than the present, 
Those who know only the present think 
there never was such a depression as that of 
1929. How much saner will be their under. 
standing if they know from history that such 
situations have been arising, and from the 
same major causes, ever since man began to 
try to organize his economic life in large 
units. And to drive this home, the study of 
the tulip craze of the seventeenth century 
in Holland, the Mississippi and South Sea 
Bubbles of the next century will surely 
contribute. 

Also we need the long view of the slow 
and painful process by which the human 
race has attained the slight degree of civili- 
zation of which it can boast today, so that 
we may be more thoughtful as to what pro- 
motes it and what tears it down. 

Finally, I wish especially to stress this 
sentence from page 559 of the report. ‘We 
need better teachers more than we need 
any changes in curriculum.” The chief 
reason that so much criticism falls upon the 
head of the social studies is that so many of 
the teachers in the field are quite incompe- 
tent to build up broad points of view and 
understandings in their students, because 
they themselves do not have them. More 
often than not this is because they them- 
selves have not been adequately trained in 
the field. It is seldom that those well ex- 
perienced in the richness of the scope and 
the content of the field of social studies are 
found satisfied to send their students out 
with only a superficial knowledge of the 
present. We also need to have collected a 
large body of materials selected and written 
for the student of the ninth and tenth years 
of the high school which can be used in the 
new approach. We find ourselves handi- 
capped by scarcity of usable materials. 

Laura F. ULLRick 
New Trier Township High School 
Winnetka, Illinois 
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Progress in Social-Studies Textbooks 


HOWARD B. WILDER 





NE measure of progress in textbooks 
is the secure position they hold to- 
day in our schoo] system. For a num- 

ber of years now the textbook and the text- 
book method have been roundly scored. 
Again and again, in courses of education 
and in professional literature, teachers have 
been warned of the shortcomings of text- 
book instruction. The condemnation of 
social-studies texts has been particularly 
scathing. Even in a publication of 1936 on 
techniques in social-science teaching, the au- 
thor advises history teachers to throw the 
textbook away, “‘or at least relegate it to a 
dusty corner where it can collect cobwebs 
of disuse.”” Yet, despite such criticisms, 
despite the vogue for instruction by refer- 
ence reading alone, despite the attempt dur- 
ing years of economic depression to conduct 
classes by means of worksheets or work- 
books, instruction by textbook still remains 
by far the most common method of instruc- 
tion in the social studies. Many factors have 
contributed to this condition, one of which 
is an increasingly intelligent use of text- 








In the United States a discussion of 
textbooks is always in order. When 
they are not being condemned, they 
are at least being reformed. Here, 
however, the submaster and head of 
the social-studies department of the 
High School at Melrose, Massachu- 
setts, traces some of the history of 
social-studies textbooks, and he is in- 
clined to come to their defense. 
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books; but it seems probable that texts 
could not retain their favor, if they had not 
to some degree met the criticisms to which 
they have been subjected. 


NOTHER measure of the progress of 
A social-studies texts may be obtained 
by glancing at the volumes that appeared in 
the United States a hundred years and more 
ago. ‘These time-yellowed books seem a 
far cry from the textbooks used by America’s 
school children of today. One finds it dif- 
ficult to consider them seriously; rather they 
appeal as curious relics of a bygoneage. Yet 
we must not be too quick to condemn. 
Progress is relative. We have no right to 
judge these early texts against the back- 
ground of our modern schools; instead they 
must be considered as part of an era when 
schooling was not universal, when the goals 
of education were far different, when equip- 
ment was insufficient and teachers poorly 
trained. Moreover, the fact that history 
and geography entered the curriculum com- 
paratively late and in the face of consider- 
able opposition accounts in part for the 
backwardness of early social-studies texts. 
Even if present-day standards should be ap- 
pliéd to these early volumes, we should 
find, as Mr Kepner has pointed out in his 
comprehensive study in the Fifth Year- 
book of the National Council for Social 
Studies, flashes of ideas and practices pro- 
phetic of modern social-studies texts. In- 
deed, the more one browses among these 
pioneer volumes the more one is impressed 
with the truth of the assertion that nothing 
is ever entirely new. A few illustrations 
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will serve to substantiate this statement. 

Take the matter of motivation. Motiva- 
tion on the interest level is generally con- 
sidered a modern practice. We should 
naturally expect that the only type of mo- 
tivation in vogue in early days would be the 
hickory stick. Children ought to be made 
to learn whether they wanted to or not, and 
the more distasteful a task the more merit 
there was in its accomplishment. Even in 
this early age, however, there were a few 
authors who did not overlook the possibility 
of appealing to the reason and interest of 
pupils. Thus, the avowed purpose of 
Samuel G. Goodrich’s Tales of Peter Parley 
About America (1827) was “to convey to 
children, under the guise of amusement, the 
first ideas of Geography and History.”” A 
few authors took the trouble to point out 
the values to be obtained from the study of 
history or geography. Emma Willard’s 
Geography for Beginners (1826) opened 
with a conversation between a mother and 
her son in which the latter expressed a de- 
sire to study geography, because he was in- 
terested in learning about the lands from 
which come the animals he had seen, as well 
as articles in the country store. Perhaps the 
earliest attempt to arouse an appropriate 
attitude on the part of the student toward 
subject matter was made by that pioneer in 
the field of geography, Jedidiah Morse. In 
Elements of Geography (1795) it took the 
form of imaginary conversations between 
master and pupil, which served as intro- 
ductions and conclusions to various major 
topics. 

Again, character education and training 
in citizenship are generally considered com- 
paratively recent functions of the social 
studies; yet the authors of several early his- 
tories and geographies accepted the respon- 
sibility of inculcating morals and a high 
sense of duty. In the introduction of his 
History of the United States (1832) Noah 
Webster justified the inclusion of a chapter 
on “Advice to the Young” on the grounds 
that it might serve to restrain some of the 
vices of our country. “Republican govern- 
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ment,” said he, “‘loses half of its value, where 
the moral and social duties are imperfectly 
understood, or negligently practiced. To 
exterminate our popular vices is a work of 
far more importance to the character and 
happiness of our citizens, than any othe 
improvements in our system of education,” 
In the chapter itself, Webster admonished 
young people to respect their parents, honor 
God, and treat their fellow men justly. Rem. 
iniscent perhaps of his own boyhood, he 
descended from platitudes to particulars ip 
his discussion of the sanctity of property, 
‘“‘A man’s apples, pears, peaches, and melons 
are as entirely his own as his goods or his 
coin. Every person who climbs over 4 
fence, or who enters by a gate into another’ 
inclosure without permission is a trespasser; 
and if he iakes fruit secretly he is a thief.” 
While most ci this advice to the young dealt 
with standards of personal conduct, the 
civic aspects of right living were not over 
looked. “‘When you become entitled to 
exercise the right of voting for public off- 
cers,’’ declared Webster, “let it be impressed 
on your mind that God commands you to 
choose for rulers just men who will rule in 
the fear of God. The preservation of a re 
publican government depends on the faith- 
ful discharge of this duty. .. . Ifa republican 
government fails to secure public prosperity 
and happiness, it must be because the citi 
zens neglect the divine commands, and 
elect bad men to make and administer the 
laws.” 

Even in such matters as organization, 
content, style, and pedagogy there were o 
casional modern touches. Anticipating the 
cycle theory, Morse wrote several different 
geographies, designed for students at dif 
ferent levels of maturity, as did Joseph E 
Worcester (Elements of Geography, 1819), 
and the collaborators, William Channing 
Woodbridge and Emma Willard (Univer 
sal Geography, 1824). The Reverend 
Charles A. Goodrich, whose books wot 
wide popularity, divided his History of the 
United States (1822) into eleven cleat 
defined periods. While the main emphasi 
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in each period was placed upon the political 
narrative, attention was given to progress 
in manners, commerce and industry, agri- 
culture, population, and education; and 
definite attempts were made to interpret 
the factual material. Unfortunately the 
reverend gentleman’s weakness for preach- 
ing resulted in numerous unsound interpre- 
tations and lent a sort of Pollyanna flavor 
tothe whole procedure. Noah Webster, in 
the introduction to his history, urged the 
practice of taking notes rather than the 
memorization of the text, and, as might be 
expected, suggested the extensive use of 
the dictionary. The geographical and his- 
torical writings of Emma Willard are no- 
table for insistence upon close association 
between history and geography, a reaction 
against the memorization of too many dates, 
emphasis upon training the power of ob- 
servation, and the organization of content 
by topics or historical epochs. The very 
popular Peter Parley geographies and his- 
tories were written in a simple, conversa- 
tional, and informal style. In one of the 
little volumes of questions written to ac- 
company history texts (which, incidentally, 
may be considered the precursors of the 
modern workbook) was voiced a revolt 
against the dominance of the subject-matter 
specialist. “The actual teacher,” wrote the 
author, ‘“‘who can continually put his proj- 
ects and plans to the test of fair experiment, 
has vastly the advantage of the closeted 
philosopher, encompassed by the wisdom of 
the ages.” Finally, the fact that many of 
the early histories and geographies were not 
confined strictly to their own fields but em- 
braced a wide assortment of information, 
which the writers considered useful and 
interesting, lends color to the suggestion 
that even the concept of fusion is not en- 
tirely modern. Were there space, addi- 
tional illustrations of modern tendencies 
might be mentioned. Enough has been 
said, however, to temper our judgment of 
pioneer texts and to convince us that the 
older writers of textbooks possessed some of 
the methods we call modern. 


N the other hand, candor requires us 
to admit that many of these volumes 
contained few redeeming features and that, 
taken as a whole, early social-studies texts 
would be far from acceptable today. In 
general they were small in size and un- 
attractive in appearance. The printing was 
poor, maps were few in number and hardly 
worthy of the name, while the sparsely scat- 
tered illustrations were crude and poorly 
adapted to the text. In many instances the 
authors were only remotely connected with 
the schools, if at all. They employed a 
formal style, involved sentence structure, 
and a vocabulary far too difficult for the 
average youth. The books were little more 
than compendiums of information. The 
histories were overwhelmingly chronologi- 
cal in arrangement and loaded with minute 
details for which there appears little justifi- 
cation. Geographies were largely descrip- 
tive and factual, and in many instances 
were little more than catechisms. Many 
of the items in these geographies repre- 
sented merely the conjectures of the author 
or the fancies of travelers. In fact, some of 
the natural phenomena described would 
excite even the interest of “Believe it or not” 
Ripley. Study aids were meager and 
amounted in most instances to detailed 
questions to test mastery of facts. Actual 
memorization of the text was the commonly 
recommended method of learning. In some 
instances the author took the opportunity 
to air some bizarre theory of hisown. Thus 
a text on the War of 1812 was presented 
wholly in the language of the scriptures, 
because, forsooth, the author believed that 
exposure to this style would stimulate the 
interest of the pupil in the Holy Writ. Even 
the works of the more progressive writers 
seem to fall far below the theories so bravely 
set forth in their introductions. 


URING the past hundred years, the 
social studies have been subject to con- 
stantly shifting theories as to objectives and 
methods of instruction. The resulting con- 
fusion was reflected in the textbooks that 
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appeared in an ever increasing stream. 
Progress has been slow and halting. Never- 
theless, examination of the current text- 
books shows how far we have come since 
those early days. American textbooks dif- 
fer from the early volumes in two major 
respects. The first is appearance. In at- 
tractiveness of binding, excellence of typog- 
raphy, and the number and quality of 
illustrations there is indeed a wide gap be- 
tween the texts of yesterday and today. The 
second difference lies in the attention to 
pupil psychology and the learning process. 
Older texts were written chiefly with an eye 
to exposition of subject matter. The old- 
time author was not overconcerned with 
problems of pupil difficulty and pupil at- 
titude. It was his job to present the subject; 
it was the teacher’s job to explain the text, 
devise means for its mastery, and see that 
learning was done. Today the social- 
studies text is assuming responsibility for 
the learning process. ‘The modern author 
conceives it to be his duty to help the child 
to learn, not merely to present a body of 
information. To this end certain features 
are becoming standard in_ present-day 
social-studies textbooks. Visual aids occupy 
a prominent place. They are more plenti- 
ful, better executed, and more varied, in- 
cluding new types such as the cartoon, the 
graph, and the chart. Furthermore, greater 
pains are being taken to tie up the illustra- 
tive material with the text. Content is 
being selected with an eye to the achieve- 
ment of certain objectives rather than being 
presented for its own sake. This material 
is arranged in blocks of work, variously de- 
noted as units, topics, problems, in order to 
aid the association of ideas. While in some 
instances these blocks of content represent 
an attempt to fuse the different social 
studies and in others are restricted primarily 
to one subject field such as history or geog- 
raphy, in all cases there is a revolt against 
maintaining the various social sciences in 
watertight compartments. The style bears 
some evidence of attempts to fit it to the 
comprehension of the pupils for which it 
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is intended, particularly in books for the 
lower grades. Finally teaching and learp. 


ing aids are becoming definite and impor. | 


tant features of current textbooks. These ip. 
clude such devices as discussions on the use 
of the book for teachers and pupils, over. 
views to prepare the pupil for the block of 
work he is about to begin, summaries to 
assure general understandings, bibliog. 
raphies for further reading, and questions 
and projects to stimulate pupil learning and 
activity. All this has been accomplished 
with improvement rather than any loss in 
the scholarship of texts. 


OW can we account for this progress? 
Permit me to suggest some of the fac. 

tors that appear significant in producing 
this transformation in social-studies text: 
books. For one thing, the publication of 
large numbers of social-studies texts has 
operated to bring about improvement 
While schoolbooks in general have multi- 
plied, the increase in social-science text. 
books has been particularly noticeable. This 
is due, no doubt, to the strategic position 
these subjects are assuming in our school 
curriculum. So long as only a few text- 
books were available in a given field there 
was little incentive for progress. The en 
trance of many publishing concerns into 
the social-studies field has resulted in keen 
competition. New publications are sub 
jected to searching analysis and criticism. 
Books must be soundly conceived and well 
executed if they are to survive. Publisher 
must be constantly on the outlook for new 
ideas and promising authors and must be 
thoroughly conversant of the trends in edt 
cation. 
The production of texts in large number 
has served to minimize one of the chief de 
fects of textbook instruction. Where the 
student was limited to the use of a single 
textbook his outlook was necessarily re | 
stricted. He saw the salient points of the| 
subject only through the eyes of a single 
author, a condition especially undesirable 
in the social studies, where facts may be prt 
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sented and interpreted in such different 
fashions. The only alternatives were com- 
plete abandonment of the textbook or the 
wide use of supplementary reading. While 
1 do not for a moment question the use of 
such methods by a skilled teacher for ma- 
ture pupils, I do hold that they are not 
practicable for the average teacher and the 
majority of our school population. Even 
in the higher grades most boys and girls re- 
quire some basic organization or frame- 
work about which to associate their knowl- 
edge. Numerous dabs of unrelated reading 
tend to confuse them and to distort their 
comprehension of the topic under consid- 
eration. Moreover, much of the reference 
and source material is written on an adult 
level. The production of textbooks in in- 
creasing numbers within a given field en- 
ables the teacher to make assignments in 
parallel texts. As a result, the less gifted 
pupil may obtain more than one presenta- 
tion of a topic at a level of organization, 
thought, and style suitable to his ability. 
As one educational administrator pithily 
concludes—the remedy for ‘“‘going less by 
the book”’ is not less book but more books. 


SECOND factor in the progress of 
A social-studies textbooks is improve- 
ment in the process of publishing. Even 
the most casual reader can detect the in- 
fluence of mechanical improvements upon 
present-day texts, but one must know the 
publishing business thoroughly to appreci- 
ate fully the tremendous strides that have 
been made. Refinements in binding, print- 
ing, plate-making, and photography have all 
had a part in making possible the produc- 
tion of large numbers of books of excellent 
and standard quality. It is safe to say that 
in the make-up of the modern page—in the 
choice of paper and type, in the determina- 
tion of proper spacing between words and 
lines, and in the selection and placement of 
illustrations—as much care and thought are 
expended as on the accuracy and scholar- 
ship of the text. 

Less conspicuous but just as important 





are the elaborate steps taken in the prepara- 
tion of the text material. One can well 
picture the bewilderment that Jedidiah 
Morse would experience in the hurly-burly 
of modern book-making. Publishers are 
exercising greater care in the selection of 
authors. Asa result, there has been a steady 
decline in the number of authors who are 
not definitely affiliated with the business of 
education. In addition there is a noticeable 
trend toward recruiting authors from 
teacher-training institutions and toward 
collaboration between the subject-matter 
specialist and the school administrator or 
the classroom teacher. Moreover these au- 
thors do not rush blindly ahead in the 
preparation of manuscript. In the formula- 
tion of objectives, the selection of content, 
the determination of organization, and the 
choice of learning aids, the tendency is 
growing for authors to consult the opinion 
of educational experts, existing courses of 
study, and statistical investigations. In 
many instances authors carry on experi- 
ments of their own, and the text material 
is tried out in the classroom, before it is 
put into print. 


THIRD factor, it seems to me, is the 

development of the science (if the 
term is permissible) of education. There 
exists today a body of sociological and 
psychological principles to which most 
authors give assent, even though their meth- 
ods of achieving them may vary greatly. 
Such a widely accepted framework of edu- 
cational theory was lacking a century ago. 
It is the outcome, among other things, of 
an appreciation of the civic functions of 
the social studies, and of a better under- 
standing of the nature of learning and the 
nature of the individual who is being 
taught. Thus, there is general agreement 
that a social-studies text should not present 
merely information but should aid in in- 
culcating a higher sense of civic and social 
responsibility. There is acceptance of the 
fact that learning is powerfully influenced 
by the interest of the learner. For this rea- 
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son textbooks must be attractive and inter- 
esting enough to appeal to a student in an 
age where there are more influences to dis- 
tract his attention than ever before. There 
is acknowledgment that pupils differ in 
capacity and interests, and that textbooks 
should take such individual differences into 
account. There is realization that learning 
can be made more effective by the liberal 
use of visual aids, by provisions for learning 
by doing, and by proper association of ideas. 
Undoubtedly our educational theories are 
incomplete and need refinement, undoubt- 
edly many books fall short in their attempts 
to put these principles into operation, but 
the fact that such conceptions have obtained 
wide acceptance is a powerful influence in 
molding textbooks. 


ERHAPS the most significant factor in 
owrent development has been the 
growth of means by which the needs of 
the educational world may be ascertained. 
Contrary to the claims of some authors and 
publishers, textbooks do not initiate edu- 
cational trends. The textbook is, in the 
last analysis, the sounding-board of our 
schools. In it are reflected the practices 
of the classroom. The successful text may 
precede existing educational practices, but 
it cannot exceed educational demand. Be- 
cause of the financial hazard involved, pub- 
lishers cannot afford to lag behind educa- 
tional needs; neither can they afford to 
indulge in procedures for which there is no 
demand. The demand may be groping and 
inarticulate, but it must be there, else the 
book will not survive. One reason for the 
backwardness of early texts no doubt lay 
in the inability of teachers to make any con- 
certed demand, for improvements. Today 
no such difficulty exists. Professional so- 
cieties, frequent conferences, the flood of 
educational literature, and an interest of 
the press in the achievements of our schools 
furnish organs by which educational de- 
mands can be voiced swiftly and vigorously. 
In the development of such professional 
organs the social studies have recently made 
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tremendous strides. In fact the chief prob. 
lem, today, arises not from a lack but from 
an overabundance of criticisms, making jt 
difficult for publishers to distinguish fup. 
damental demands from mere fads. 
Analysis of newer textbooks in our field 
reveals wide differences of opinion as to 
what constitute the proper materials for 
different grade levels. Experimentation ip 
new forms of organization has produced 
confusion. The development of fusion 
texts and books in the newer social sciences 
has resulted in marked overlapping of ma. 
terial, uneconomical of time, and deaden. 
ing to the student’s interest. Some books 
have too much information, others too little 
information or are overloaded with instruc 
tional aids. In general, enough has not 
been done with graphic representations, 
when we consider the effective instruction 
offered by the tabloids and the movies; nor 
has sufficient progress been made along 
the lines of simplification. Some steps have 





been taken to make vocabulary more suit- 
able, but simplification involves more than | 
vocabulary and sentence structure. Ac 
cording to one expert, unsuitable vocabu- 
lary is simply an index of the fact that the 
author is guilty of equally inappropriate 





things. True simplification requires the 
use of a lucid, interesting style that permit | 
the grasp of an idea in its minimum essen- | 
tials. Finally textbooks still exhibit cer | 
tain restraints of facts and tinging @| 
interpretations imposed by popular and sec 
tional prejudices. Such things need not 
continue. Confusions in textbook organ 
ization and content merely reflect conf 
sions in educational thought; defects exist, 
because educational researches are still in 
a pioneer stage or because demand has not 
crystallized along definite lines. Progress 
must, necessarily be a co-operative process. 
As far as the educational expert and the 
classroom teacher take part in the further 
ance of educational knowledge and in tht 
formulation of demands for improvement, 
they become partners with author and pub 
lisher in the production of better textbooks | 
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Government 


FRANK HARMON GARVER 


‘ The 1936 Election and Party 





NE of the important results of the 
election of 1936 is to leave our two- 
party system intact. No third party 

looms as a serious threat to either of the 
older parties. While the Republican party 
was badly beaten, it is by no means dead. 
This is not the first time that either it or 
the Democratic party has been decisively de- 
feated, only to come back strong later. The 
immediate Democratic, supremacy will, 
doubtless, be only temporary, since parties 
in power tend to split into factions, and 
those out of power to unite. The present 
situation runs true to form, and it seems 
probable that parties will continue to alter- 
nate in the future as in the past. There is 
due, however, a certain realignment, that is 
to say, some shifting of individuals and 
groups from one party to another. Pro- 
gressive or liberal Republicans will prob- 
ably continue to go over to the Democrats, 
and many conservative Democrats to align 
themselves with the Republicans perma- 
nently. The result may be a_liberal- 
conservative lineup, so much desired by 
many writers in the past, without any 
change of names. Indeed, there is no need 
of changing names. 








With the Democratic party already 
divided on the Supreme Court issue 
this analysis of some effects of the 
recent presidential election takes on 
added point. The author is professor 
of history in the University of South- 
ern California. 
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For the time being the Democratic party 
has become the dominant party of the na- 
tion and it has the best opportunity for serv- 
ice it has had since 1861. Under Cleveland 
it controlled the presidency and both houses 
of Congress only two out of the eight years. 
Wilson’s program of social and economic 
reform was halted by the World War. 
Today the party enjoys the great strength 
that follows a decisive election victory. 
Winning in 1932 by a popular plurality of 
seven million, out of the forty millions of 
votes cast, it has gained five million to its 
opponent’s one million in the recent elec- 
tion. It possesses in the chief executive a 
man who ranks today as one of our strongest 
presidents, and it has a program. Its con- 
trol of the Senate can hardly be overthrown 
until 1942, of the House until 1940. It 
has thirty-eight of the forty-eight governors 
of states, control of the political machinery 
of 75 or 80 per cent of the counties of the 
nation, and the mayors of most of the largest 
cities. It is better organized today than at 
any time since 1865. For seventy years the 
Republican party was able to boast of its 
superior organization; and now it must take 
second place. If the Democratic party suc- 
ceeds in carrying out an effective program of 
social service, it may be in power for many 
years to come and perform great service to 
its country. 

There is an interesting analogy between 
the present period and one of a few years 
ago. In Cleveland’s second term came the 
panic of 1893; the Democrats lost the House 
in 1894 and the presidency in 1896. Mc- 
Kinley was re-elected in 1900, and the Re- 
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publicans stayed in power for sixteen years, 
from 1897 to 1913. In Hoover's administra- 
tion came the panic of 1929; the Republi- 
cans lost the House in 1930 and the presi- 
dency in 1932. Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
re-elected in 1936, and his party will stay 
in power for an, as yet, uncounted number 
of years. Only the future will tell to what 
extent and in what way the analogy will 
continue to hold. 


and divided into factions, liberal, con- 
servative, and reactionary. Its representa- 
tion in Congress, in state, county, and city 
governments has been reduced to the lowest 
point in its history. During its supremacy 
the party was allied with big business, well 
financed and well organized, and its policies 
tended to grow more and more conservative. 
Without doubt its continued success made 
it arrogant at times. In addition to some 
really constructive work, it was responsible 
for the dark period of the Reconstruction, 
and the administrations of Grant and Hard- 
ing are considered the most corrupt in our 
history. With its later development and 
present associations, its successful leader- 
ship in liberal thought and policies seems 
unlikely. The Democratic party has seized 
the definitely liberal position and will prob- 
ably be able to maintain it. Since there is 
no need of two parties exactly alike, the 
logical thing for the Republican party to do 
is to organize, or reorganize, along conserva- 
tive lines and continue the policies of 
Herbert Hoover. There is certainly room 
for a conservative party in the country; and 
with two strongly contrasted parties, one 
liberal and one conservative, another swing 
of the pendulum would bring the Repub- 
lican party into power again. 

Nevertheless, in making such an assertion 
of logical necessity, it ought not be over- 
looked that the shifts of politics are not 
always logical, and elections have seldom 
been fought over clear-cut, logical, political 
issues, as the number, variety, and indefi- 
niteness of planks in party platforms testify. 


| pow Republican party is disorganized 
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HIRD parties did not fare well in the | 
E per election. The Socialist party vote, | 
which once has exceeded and twice has 
almost reached the goo,000 figure, fell to 
something like 195,000. The Union party 
vote, instead of reaching several millions, 
numbered about goo,ooo. The Com. | 
munist vote was negligible, amounting only 
to about 80,000. All of the minor parties 
together polled less than 1,200,000 votes, 
This total may be compared with the third. 
party vote for Theodore Roosevelt in 1912 
of 4,126,020 and with that for Robert La. 
Foliette in 1924 of 4,822,856. The influence | 
of Father Coughlin and Dr Townsend 
turned out to be small. There is some talk of 
forming a Farmer-Labor party before 1940, 
Yet there is no guarantee that farmers and 
laborers see alike on public questions, and 
there is little reason to believe that sucha | 
combination could win. Farmers and la 
borers might, in the long run, get more 
consideration by throwing their votes now 
to one party, now to the other. | 





HERE have been various unjustified 
} esewewtne and analogies concerning the 
election’s effect on the status of party gov- 
ernment in this country. During the | 
campaign, Walter Lippmann urged the 
Republican management to promise to take 
conservative Democrats into the new ad 
ministration, in case of a Republican vic 
tory in the election. He spoke of this asa 
“coalition government,” which it certainly 
would not have been, because it would have 
been an alliance between one party anda 
mere fraction of the other party. Mr | 
Lippmanu himself did not speak of Roose 
velt’s first administration as a coalition | 
government, although, after President | 
Roosevelt was supported in the election of | 
1932 by so many progressive Republicans, | 
he took into his first cabinet three represent | | 
atives of this group, Ickes, Wallace, and 
Miss Perkins. In a farewell address to his | 
radio audience, delivered on November /, 
Father Coughlin insisted that a one-party 
government had been established in the| 
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United States. His allusion, of course, was 
to the acts of Mussolini and Hitler in abol- 
ishing all political parties in Italy and 
Germany except the government party; but 
his analogy was false, because it was not 
the decree of a dictator but the votes of the 
American electorate that produced the re- 
sults of the November election. Father 
Coughlin’s deduction is just as false as his 
analogy. In his syndicated article of Novem- 
ber 9, Frank Kent declared a one-party 
government and a one-man government to 
be neither a healthy nor a desirable state of 
affairs. Quite apparently we are not having 
a one-man government with no opposition 
of any kind. Yet granting the statement, 
who is to blame for the large Democratic 
majority? Hardly the winning party. 
Hardly the winning candidate. The blame, 
if any need be meted out, must rest upon 
the defeated party. It must have failed 
sometime, somewhere, to have lost so many 
of its own members. 


T is interesting to speculate upon the ef- 
fect the election may have upon the gov- 
ernment. In Congress the Democratic ma- 
jority is so large that party ties will be 
loosened; party discipline will be difficult. 
With a second-term President, Congress 
will be a little stronger to maintain its own 
prerogatives. How far the present split over 
the Supreme Court issue will go remains 
a matter for conjecture. The Republican 
party is so reduced in numbers that, of it- 
self, it can hardly furnish an effective op- 
position. It has not enough members to 
force a roll call and can not receive ade- 


quate representation upon the committees 
of Senate and House without overworking 
its appointees. Moreover, its membership 
is not only small but divided. In the Senate, 
for example, about seven of the sixteen 
members are classed as Insurgents and vote 
for the Roosevelt administration measures 
more often than not. A few conservative 
Democrats may be expected to oppose most 
New Deal measures and vote with the op- 
position. In a sense, this amounts to the 
formation of a conservative bloc drawing 
its members from both parties, but, if the 
formation assumes anything like perma- 
nence, its leadership is just as likely to come 
from the Democrats as from the Republic- 
ans. On the other hand, there is the pos- 
sibility that radical members of both parties 
will form a bloc by joining with the Farmer- 
Labor and Progressive members and strive 
for a program much more radical than that 
of President Roosevelt. It is asserted that 
this bloc is to be the core of the new Farmer- 
Labor party to be put into the field in 
1940. 


HE United States is classed as one of the 

world’s important democracies. Our 
federal government is representative, oper- 
ated by political parties. Its success, in a 
world of chaos, depends upon two things, 
the efficiency of our representative system 
and the prompt translation of the popular 
will into governmental policy and action. 
If we can make secure the operation of these 
two safeguards of democracy, we stand in no 
immediate or ultimate peril of any kind of 
a one-party government. 
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Most Don’t Go to College 


THOMAS C. BARHAM, JR 





ERTAIN implications in the Report 
of the Commission on History of the 
College Entrance Examination Board 

challenge the validity of its philosophy of 
education on the secondary level and consti- 
tute a strong argument against revising the 
social-studies curriculum to meet its de- 
mand. It ignores the purposes of the social 
studies in the secondary school, apart from 
their usefulness in preparing youth for col- 
lege. The secondary school, overwhelm- 
ingly a public institution supported out of 
general taxation, is presumed to exist to 
serve the college. The fact is ignored that 
great numbers of even the most intellectu- 
ally capable pupils lack the money to go 
to college. —The American Youth Commis- 
sion’s study of 23,000 youths in Pennsyl- 
vania indicated that for every 172 who went 
to college 174 others with the capacity to 
do college work did not go, owing prin- 
cipally to financial problems. The vital 
question involved in the Report, then, is 
whether or not 22,000 public high schools 
in the country are to be operated primarily 
to serve some 730 public and private col- 
leges and universities. 








In this article a teacher at Memorial 
Place High School, Manhasset, New 
York, points out that, since most high- 
school students do not go to college, 
the real problems of the high-school 
curriculum have nothing to do with 
preparing for college entrance exami- 
nations. 
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Because the Report constitutes a sharp 
warning of what secondary schools may be 
facing, it is not to be glossed over tha 
the Commission, instead of attending to the 
particular problem for which it was created, 
boldly assumed the right to expand its 
duties and tell secondary-school administra 
tors exactly what should be taught in the 


social studies. The Commission was 


created to “make recommendations con | 


cerning the nature and scope of the C.E.E.B. 
examinations.” Moreover its mandate ip 
cluded the statement that it would “inevi- 
tably have to go behind the examinations to 
consider the nature and scope of the cur 
ricula to be examined.”! On this basis the 
Commission assumed complete authority of 
censorship by declaring that “it can not 
deal with examinations before it has de. 
cided what is the nature of the subject to 
be examined.”’? 


assumption of authority, and some reader 
will certainly agree with the Commission; 
but to this teacher the difference between 
“considering” and “deciding” the nature of 
a problem is not slight. If the latter is not 
done impartially by a responsible Commis 
sion, it may be very serious. 

Even a cursory reading of the Report 
makes it evident that the Commission 
ignored the changes in secondary education 
during the past generation, which have beet 
profound and fundamental, not merel 


quantitative and superficial. In 18go ther | 





*“Final Report,” Social Studies, December, 1936, ? 
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Apparently this did not | 
seem to the Commission as an unwarranted | 
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MOST DON’T GO TO COLLEGE 


were some 2,500 public high schools and 
1,600 private high schools. Forty years 
later the public high schools numbered 
more than 22,000. They had greatly out- 
stripped the private schools, which had 
slowly increased to something less than 
2,800. The ratio of publicly supported high 
schools had increased from less than two 
to one to about eight to one. This is a 
significant change for it indicates that, even 
ifa generation ago secondary education did 
exist primarily to serve the college, such 
a function is no longer first in importance 
to by far the largest number of persons in- 
volved. Because the Commission’s Report 
assumes a contrary position in the face of 
the facts, its whole program is invalidated. 
Let us proceed to examine additional 
evidence. The pupil enrolment in 1890 
compared to 1930 bears out the conten- 
tion that growth in the number of high 
schools carried with it a fundamental 
change in the character of students. Pub- 
lic high-school enrolment increased from 
about 200,000 to about 4,400,000. Far from 
a majority of these boys and girls will at- 
tend college. The total college enrolment 
in 1930 was only 750,000, and part of this 
total came from private preparatory schools. 
Indeed in 1930 there were about 685,000 
public high-school seniors—approximately 
six seniors for every seven college students, 
irrespective of year in college. The school 
population is today a representative cross- 
section of the total population. Formerly 
this was not so. In 1890 fewer than six 
out of every hundred boys and girls from 
fourteen to seventeen years old attended 
either a public or private high school. 
Figures covering the same age group in 
1930 show that for the entire nation, includ- 
ing the South, fifty-one out of every hun- 
dred were in public secondary schools. 
Should the program outlined by the 
Commission find acceptance, the problem 
of preparing youth for citizenship will be- 
come very difficult, much more difficult 
than at present. Old-fashioned education 
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that emphasizes factual knowledge rather 
than personality development breeds and 
fosters pupil unhappiness with school and 
provokes antisocial attitudes. What many 
penologists, psychiatrists, and social work- 
ers regard as the most unfortunate circum- 
stances attendant upon our school system 
would thrive under the proposed program. 
The reactionary features of the plan are 
definitely hostile to the recognized social 
interests of the community and nation, 
however simplifying they might be to the 
college board examiners. Recognition of 
needs of mental hygiene is more important 
in planning content and methods within 
the social-studies curriculum than adoption 
of the questionable approach described by 
the Commission. 

The Commission on History has utilized 
an opportunity boldly to challenge the pro- 
gressive trends in the development of the 
social studies. The Commission’s reaction- 
ary point of view may be due to a surpris- 
ing misconception of the relationship of 
high school to college and _ society. 
Secondary-school administrators and _ staff 
members, however, are laboring under no 
such misconception. They know well that 
the primary purpose of secondary educa- 
tion is today very much changed from that 
of the academy of the nineteenth century. 
The aim of the secondary school today is 
consistent with that of the common school 
in this country during some three hundred 
years. That objective, briefly stated, has 
been and is efficiently to serve the highest 
welfare of the state. Today the highest wel- 
fare of the state demands a conception of 
secondary-school education that will create 
youthful interest in the world, not destroy 
it; that will stress the achievement of nor- 
mal social attitudes, not build antisocial 
patterns; that will lessen the tensions in 
the individual’s life adjustments, not ag- 
gravate them; and that will develop a gen- 
eration of capable citizens, not a genera- 
tion whose interests have been treated 
shabbily in order to fit a few for colleges. 
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The Spirit and Letter of Scholarship 


ERLING M. HUNT 





“@NSTRUCTION in the social studies in 
the school,’’ wrote Charles A. Beard in 
the Charter for the Social Sciences (1932, 

p. 2), “is conditioned by the spirit and letter 
of scholarship, by the realities and ideas 
of the society in which it is carried on, and 
by the nature and limitations of the teach- 
ing and learning process.” With two of 
these three “inescapable covenants” we have 
been much concerned during the past 
quarter century. We are urged to teach 
what is of immediate importance, what is 
near to us in time, and to meet—in the 
educational parlance of the day—‘im- 
mediate needs” and “‘life situations.”” Thus 
in secondary schools ancient history has all 
but disappeared as a full-year course, 
modern history now starts in the eighteenth 
century rather than the sixteenth, less at- 
tention is devoted to colonial American his- 
tory, while textbook prefaces call attention 
to the large amount of space devoted to 
recent affairs, and highly practical survey 
courses, in an effort not to waste time, 
present all that it is necessary to know about 
the past in two hundred class periods, in 
which, I fear, neither time nor much else 
turns out to be saved. So, too, current 
events, economics, and economic, voca- 
tional, and community civics, all practical, 
all “functional,” have entered the curric- 
ulum. Our friend, Dr Rugg has for nearly 
two decades been developing a social-studies 
program based on the practical needs of 
young citizens. Surely, even though our 
performance may still fall somewhat short 
of the ideal, and without pausing more than 
to note the recent and exciting proposal 
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that the schools—in effect, of course the so. 
cial studies—shall attempt to build a new 
social order, it can be agreed that we have 
gone far in recognizing the realities of so. 
ciety in our changing curriculum. 

Similarly tests of many varieties, word 
lists, texts in many respects better adapted 
to teaching than those of a generation ago, 
experiments with homogeneous grouping, 
workbooks, overviews, a project method 
and a socialized recitation, a “Morrison 
plan” formula for learning, and teaching 
through activities—all these have tried to 
remold the teaching, and to redirect the 
learning, process. Whether the result is 
progress or disintegration informed ob- 
servers as yet fail to agree, but that many 
educators have given due attention to 
Beard’s third factor—the teaching and 
learning process—seems clear. 


UT what of his first—of the spirit and 
KK letter of scholarship? Textbooks and 
courses of study occasionally give some it- 
cidental attention to the requirements of 
truth and reliability, but the instances are 
few, the statements are usually vague, and 
they invariably neglect some highly im 
portant implications of the requirements of 
scholarship for the school program. Per 
haps this is in accord with a feeling held 
by some educators that scholars can not be 
trusted with the curriculum, that in schools 
we are teaching boys and girls rather than 
history and social science—it seems to be 
assumed that we can not do both—that the 
scholarly or logical organization of subject 
matter is in conflict with the psychological 
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requirements of the learning process, and 
that chronology belongs in limbo along 
with tin drinking cups, birch rods, and me- 
) | moriter recitations. To be sure chronology, 


ceased to write, has in large part been taken 
over by generalists, theorists, and sometimes 
mere sentimentalists, whose good inten- 
tions and knowledge both of child psychol- 
ogy and educational theory nevertheless 
need to be supplemented by substantial 
knowledge of society both in the past and in 
the present. 
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often denied in the preface and expelled 
from the table of contents, seems myste- 
| riously to have returned in the internal or- 
| ganization of units (often merely our new 
and sweeter name for chapters), which 
furthermore not infrequently fit together 
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eee into something suspiciously like a chrono- against formal textbooks, new courses of j 
logical whole. But that merely proves, I study have been developed both for ele- bi 
the so suppose, that we are still unregenerate, still mentary and secondary schools. No doubt i 
= | not to be trusted with the making of a new there is much to be said against textbooks, ii 
ye have} riculum. or rather against the way in which they HW 
S of have been abused, and much to be said | 
HE most obvious requirement of for curricula that take into account the if 
» wae scholarship is of course that we try to needs and possibilities of the particular I 
dapted teach the truth, or the most authoritative communities in which they are used. H 
DA ag, approximation to it that the rather un- Usually, however, these curricula have been | 
UPINg | scientific social sciences afford. Under developed under the guidance of curricu- 
mr existing space limitations it is difficult if lum experts who, however informed they it 
ortisol | not impossible to present individual facts may be about educational theory, have not 1 
aching correctly. Even more exacting, in this age —_ been competent in the social sciences. The H 
sees specialization, is the expectation that thoroughgoing application of the newer a 
“7 & historians and social scientists present a principles of curriculum revision advanced y 
sult is | balanced and rounded account of political, by these experts would bring radical ; 
gis economic, social, and cultural development, — changes in schools as we know them. Sub- 
‘a in which neither the arts nor the sciences jects as they now exist would disappear, 
ton (| shall be neglected, and all of which shall be —_ together with existing schemes of time allot- 
ig am arranged in neat patterns of units leading ment; specific bodies of materials to be 


to significant and inescapable generaliza- 
tions. 


taught im stated grades or years would be 
eliminated, together with their accompany- 


ei me | How near to presenting currently ac- ing standards of attainment for each grade; ; 
ee cepted truth do our courses and programs and the preferential treatment accorded i 
a , come? College and university professors, English, mathematics, history, or foreign ! 
— specialists in areas which continue to nar- languages would be broken down. Several i 
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HIS, of course, is educational theory, 

though it does have implications for 
scholarship. Let us see what happens when 
it is applied, turning to the South Dakota 
course of study, printed in 1932, for a spe- 
cific example. Five ‘themes controlling the 
social studies program” are there adopted. 
Different aspects of all five are studied in 
successive years—year after year they con- 
stitute the basic themes as man’s experience 
throughout the ages is presented around 
these five controlling or master generaliza- 
tions. They are: (1) the increasing inter- 
dependence of groups of people; (2) the 
necessity of man’s adaptation to meet the 
requirements of subsistence, the pressure 
of competing groups, and the conditions 
implicit in change; (3) man’s increasing 
control over nature; (4) man’s tendency to 
move from place to place in quest of higher 
standards of living; and (5) the inevitable 
progress of democracy.! Many units are set 
up to develop these themes; the materials 
are drawn. from history, geography, and the 
other social studies. This accordingly ceases 
to be just educational theory; the curricu- 
lum experts are now social scientists, work- 
ing in bodies of organized knowledge in 
which competence is needed. How did they 
derive and validate those five controlling 
themes? Since when has the progress of de- 
mocracy been “inevitable”? What evidence 
establishes “man’s tendency to move from 
place ta place in quest of higher standards 
of living’? How many millions have moved 
and how many have not? And how much 
had standards of living to do with their 
going or staying? By what processes of schol- 
arship are the supporting units selected, 
established, illustrated, and demonstrated 
by examples and detail? The curriculum 
experts are not social scientists, are not 
trained to do or to direct the work of re- 
search, interpretation, and validation in- 





*State of South Dakota, Department of Public In- 
struction, Social Studies bulletins, numbers 4 (primary), 
5 (intermediate), 6 (upper), and 11 (secondary), 1932. 
The same themes have been used elsewhere, as, for ex- 
ample, in the Fort Worth, Texas, tentative courses of 
study published in 1933. 
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volved in organizing the social studies, 
Much of the detail work is assigned to com. 
mittees of teachers. Many of these have been 
badly trained, many are years away from 
such training as they have had. They are 
not well informed about history, geography, 
economics, political science, or sociology, 
or the materials and critical techniques of 


these fields. The resulting courses of study, | 


not surprisingly, fall distinctly short of even 
elementary requirements of scholarship. Of 
the sincerity of the curriculum experts | 
have no question, but is sincerity enough? 
What are the qualifications for professional 
competence? What agencies are to evaluate, 
and to validate or condemn, these programs 
which are being adopted in cities, counties, 
and sometimes states over the country? 
Whose concern is unreliable scholarship in 
the curriculum, and how unreliable must 
it be before it makes a curriculum unac-. 
ceptable? 


HERE is no time to comment on the sen- 
} rset treatments of history and civics 
still occasionally found in schools, or on the 
pressure to distort the truth for patriotic or 
other reasons; Miss Bessie L. Pierce has fa 
miliarized us with this aspect of the problem 
of teaching accepted truth in the schools. 
Nor is there time to go into the unrealistic 
treatment of government, economics, soci- 
ology, and the problems of our time which 
for a variety of reasons still characterize 
much of our social-studies teaching. There 
are other phases of the requirements of 
scholarship that need attention. These con: 
cern what we have come ta call skills and 
attitudes. 


es KNOWLEDGE of how to acquire 

knowledge,” asserts the Charter for 
the Social Sciences, “is a permanent posses 
sion which can be used throughout life" 
(p. 99). Furthermore, “any teacher can ask: 


How do we know the truth about this | 


simple situation? And then answer it by 
reference to authoritative materials” (Ibid.). 
In harmony with this is a statement in the 
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Conclusions and Recommendations (1934, 
p. 54): “The program of social science in- 
struction, besides including bodies of 
knowledge and thought, should introduce 
the younger generation to sources for new 
and current materials and to methods of in- 
quiry, scrutiny, criticism, authentication, 
and verification.” 

Good! This states a second and, I would 
say, co-ordinate, responsibility of any 
social-studies program that makes any pre- 
tence to scholarship. If, moreover, we claim 
that history and the social sciences should be 
taught in the schools, we are on shaky 
ground when we stress only the practical 
value of the information taught. For that 
information, no matter how important, is 
to a distressing extent promptly forgotten; 
there is, I am sure, no correlation between 
its importance and the length of its reten- 
tion. We and our pupils retain the informa- 
tion that we continue to use—use in our 
reading, our conversation, or, in the case of 
teachers, in our teaching. I am not in the 
least denying the importance of the infor- 
mation, or the desirability of continuing to 
present most of what we now teach. I am 
saying that in view of its brief retention 
even by superior students we can not justify 
the time and money spent on social-studies 
teaching by the value of the information 
alone. The value is realized when informa- 
tion is used not as an end in itself but as a 
means to the development of understand- 
ing and power. Yet our textbooks, lectures, 
and recitations, both in schools and colleges, 
are so much concerned with presenting 
more and better facts, and our examina- 
tions with testing recollection of them, that 
rarely indeed is there time to consider what 
they mean, how they are derived, or how 
they differ in reliability. Surely experience 
in locating and evaluating information is 
an essential in a democracy, especially in 
an age in which we are all subjected to many 
kinds of propaganda, both crass and subtle. 
Surely our acceptance in theory of the im- 
portance of attitudes and skills needs imple- 
menting in our actual teaching. 


HERE lies the fault, and where the 
corrective? 

Is it unreasonable to suggest that primary 
responsibility for scholarship lies with 
scholars? And especially with scholars en- 
gaged in teaching? And is it unjust or too 
sweeping to say that these scholars in their 
college and university teaching have set 
the bad example which elementary and 
secondary-school teachers have generally 
followed? Dean Gildersleeve of Barnard 
College has recently protested that “the 
general tendency seems to be to discourage 
educated persons from teaching in our pub- 
lic schools,” that state certification require- 
ments are barring liberal arts college gradu- 
ates from teaching (“And Sadly Teach,” in 
the American Scholar, Autumn, 1936, p. 
424). I agree that certification requirements 
need thorough overhauling, and I hold no 
brief for many weak and futile courses in 
education which we artificially preserve in 
the dry ice of these requirements. But I do 
question the assumption that college gradu- 
ates are “educated persons,” especially so 
far as professional competence in the field 
they propose to teach is concerned. For 
several years I have been going over the 
transcripts of many such graduates who 
have come for a fifth year of study in prep- 
aration for teaching. A typical record of a 
history major will show about thirty points 
in history, mostly in American or modern 
European, though sometimes chiefly in one; 
the courses often fit into no systematic or 
rounded whole even for these fields. There 
may be courses in political science, in eco- 
nomics, in literature, and perhaps in soci- 
ology. Yet secondary-school teachers ordi- 
narily must teach ancient and medieval as 
well as modern and American history, and 
must be prepared to teach civics, economics, 
and an extraordinarily demanding course 
called modern problems or problems of 
democracy. The type of work represented 
by the Columbia College courses called Con- 
temporary Civilization provide some sub- 
stantial foundation work, though they are 
offered for general cultural rather than for 
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professional purposes, and come early in 
the undergraduate program. The compre- 
hensive examinations and honors work of 
an increasing number of colleges should also 
be noted as promising correctives. On the 
other hand the tendency to offer under- 
graduate and graduate courses in ever- 
narrower fields, in more and more restricted 
periods, while advancing the research com- 
petence of instructors and of some students, 
often causes embarrassment to those who 
wish to gain some general foundation for 
teaching. It should of course be noted that 
recently the University of Chicago, Har- 
vard, and some other institutions have also 
attacked the problem of systematically de- 
veloping competence in “subject matter’ 
for those preparing to teach. 


TRANGELY enough the colleges and 

graduate schools have usually failed dis- 
mally in that second obligation of social- 
science scholarship of which I spoke earlier. 
Graduates of liberal arts colleges who have 
majored in history, who may wear a Phi 
Beta Kappa key and modestly refer to 
honors taken in history, often come for 
graduate work not knowing the difference 
between primary and secondary sources, 
how to use sources and secondary works 
critically, how to construct a bibliography, 
or how to use footnotes. Channing, Hart, 
and Turner, and Paetow, have been not 
only closed but unknown books to most. 
Nor is it safe to assume that in American 
history, for example, these prospective 
teachers have even a title acquaintance 
with the Dictionary of American Biography, 
the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
Winsor, Henry Adams, McMaster, Schouler, 
and Rhodes, though they do usually know 
the American Nation Series, Channing, the 
History of American Life Series, and may 
know some of the Chronicles of America 
and Mark Sullivan. Individuals can occa- 
sionally be excepted from this indictment, 
but I know of no liberal arts college of which 


all or most of its graduates in history and 
the social sciences can be excepted. Infor. 
mation, not power, is the center of interey 
of college departments, though some indi. 
vidual instructors as the late Lucy Salmon 
and Fred Morrow Fling take the respons. 
bilities of this aspect of scholarship more 
seriously. On the whole there is no evidence 


of systematic effort to meet this highly im. | 


portant obligation. 


INALLY may I suggest that too many 
mone courses likewise ignore thes 
responsibilities—that lecture courses no 
matter how brilliantly delivered or consci- 
entiously read, even though they may ip. 
clude the latest-mined gems of research, yet 
lack something essential, if they fail to give 
due attention to the literature of the period 
or subject under consideration; that a few 
hundred pages—or many hundred for that 
matter—of reading, and perhaps a tem 
paper, offer very little help in the develop 
ment of power—of those “methods of in. 
quiry, scrutiny, criticism, authentication, 
and verification” previously noted. It is 
whispered that in places far distant from 
any of us graduate courses are sometime 
easier, less stimulating and exacting, than 
many undergraduate courses previously 
passed. And most teachers do not enter 
graduate seminars. 

Graduate professors have their research, 


their writing, their doctoral candidates, in | 


whom, of course, they expect to develop 
power such as we are discussing. But they 
are also concerned, however unwillingly, in 
teacher training. Without them we shall 
not be delivered from superficiality, error, 
textbook teaching, and futility. Teacher 
once conscious of need can do much to meet 
it; some professional journals can help; lib 
eral arts teachers colleges and a few gradu 
ate schools are evincing a growing sense of 
responsibility. Well they must if in the 
emptiness of the letter there is to grow the 
spirit of scholarship. 
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Newspaper and Magazine Reading 


HOWARD R. ANDERSON 





E purpose of this article is to discuss 

a recent survey of the newspaper and 
magazine reading done by pupils in 
social-studies classes in the University of 
lowa High School. The data may interest 
social-studies teachers generally, but per- 
haps more important is the description of 
the procedures used in the inventory to- 
gether with the approaches suggested for 
measuring one phase of an accepted goal of 
secondary education—worthy use of leisure. 
Each department in the high school can and 
must make a contribution toward the reali- 
zation of this goal. As far as the social studies 
are concerned, this contribution may well 
include the development of habits of ex- 
tensive reading that will persist into adult 
life. Browsing in newspapers and maga- 
zines Clearly should be an important aspect 
of such extensive reading. It is advantageous 
to have students form the habit of reading 
regularly such publications as they may rea- 
sonably be expected to read as adults. In 
most cases editorial policy keeps both news- 
papers and magazines within the com- 








The current yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
“Education Against Propaganda,” 
analyzes some of the forces that at- 
tempt to influence pupils and describes 
some counter-measures. But what do 
| high-school pupils actually choose to 
read? Do their tastes change? Dr 
Anderson of the State University of 
Iowa provides a partial answer. 
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prehension of high-school pupils. If 
high-school pupils come to enjoy certain 
publications it is probable that they will 
continue reading these in later years. Natu- 
rally such reading facilitates the effective 
correlation of current events with regular 
course work and for this reason serves a 
double purpose. 

Last fall the pupils in social-studies 
courses, grades seven to twelve inclusive, 
were asked to keep a record of time spent in 
reading newspapers and magazines during 
the week of September 20-26. Since classes 
had been in session only one week, it was 
believed that instructors had not yet had 
time to press their students for any unusual 
amount of current-events reading. In order 
to discourage the “padding” of reports, 
pupils were told to turn in their estimates 
and answer certain questions on unsigned 
papers. It should be explained that most of 
the pupils included in the survey were 
“old” students, and hence their reading 
might be expected to reflect the influence 
of earlier instruction in the school. The 
major exceptions were in the seventh-grade 
class, which had just entered from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa Elementary School, and in 
grade nine, where about two-thirds of the 
pupils were graduates of rural schools near 
Iowa City. 

First each pupil was asked to list the news- 
papers he read regularly. The results are 
indicated in Table I. It should be noted 
that the ninth-graders enrolled in civics and 
the twelfth-graders enrolled in American 
government made a better showing than the 
pupils in grades ten and eleven taking world 
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TABLE I 


Reading of Newspapers by High School Pupils 
Grades VII VIII IX X XI XII 
Read newspapers regularly 24 21 48 45 44 36 
Read newspapers occasionally 2 1 2 6 7 2 
Average number of news- 


papers read regularly 1.9 2.0 1.7 1.5 1.5 1.7 


and American history, respectively. A par- 
tial explanation is that the two first-named 
classes were making a special study of the 
presidential election, and that this work 
was already under way. Most pupils read 
a morning and an evening newspaper, one 
of those published in Iowa City, the other 
usually from those of Des Moines or Chi- 
cago. 

Table II records the time pupils spent 
during the week in newspaper reading. In 


TABLE II 


Number of Minutes Spent by Pupils 
In Reading Newspapers, September 20-26 


Grades VII Vul Ix x XI XII 
1— 60 2 1 9 5 1 
61—120 9 5 8 7 9 5 
121—180 7 10 13 8 15 2 
181—240 6 2 15 13 11 9 
241—300 2 1 8 3 4 6 
301—360 2 2 2 4 8 
361— 1 4 9 3 7 
Average number 
of minutes 147. 173 206 201 184 ~~ 261 


interviews most pupils expressed the opin- 
ion that the amount of reading done was 
normal. If this was the case, the average time 
spent daily on each paper was not great. 
In the eighth grade, for example, since the 
average number of newspapers read regu- 
larly was two, the average time spent daily 
on each paper was about thirteen minutes. 
If Sunday editions received a disproportion- 
ate share of attention, as is probable, it is 
clear that most pupils had already become 
“head line’ readers. The pupils were also 
asked to report the time spent in reading 
national and foreign news. 

Since the outstanding national news 
stories during that week in September dealt 
with the election, it appears that the pupils 
were not greatly concerned about the cam- 
paign. It seems very unlikely that an aver- 
age of eleven minutes daily, even if devoted 
entirely to reading about the election, 
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TABLE III 


Number of Minutes per Week Spent by Pupils 
in Reading National News 


Grades VII Vil Ix x XI XII 

o o I 3 5 3 0 

1— 20 14 9 2 19 17 5 

21— 40 9 6 13 11 14 6 

41— 60 3 2 9 7 5 5 

61— 80 1 6 2 4 Q 

81—100 1 6 3 5 5 

101— 2 11 4 3 15 
Average number 

of minutes 23 35 68 41 41 76 


would make a high-school senior conversant 
with the major political issues of the day. 
Although a number of pupils in grades nine 
and twelve read at considerable length, it 
should be remembered that these classes 
were making a special study of the election, 
Aside from this fact there appears to be no 
great increase, grade by grade, in the 
amount of reading done. That most pupils 
were not greatly interested in the campaign 
appears further from the fact that only 
twelve pupils in the whole school claimed 


they listened regularly to major broadcasts 


of political speeches. Sixty-eight said that 
they never listened. During a week in which 
three major speeches were broadcast, the 
average number listened to, in whole or in 
part, was for each of the six grades: 0.7, 0.3, 
1.4, 0.9, 0.5 and 0.8, respectively. 

For each grade, the average time spent in 
reading foreign news was less than that 
spent in reading national news, as is indi- 
cated by Table IV. Again the best showing 


TABLE IV 


Number of Minutes per Week Spent by Pupils 
in Reading Foreign News 


Grades VII VIII IX x XI XII 

oO 1 1 2 5 3 0 

1— 20 13 14 11 go 22 10 

21— 40 12 1 13 7 14 6 

41— 60 3 10 4 6 4 

61— 80 o 7 1 3 5 

81—100 3 1 2 2 5 

101— 6 2 1 8 
Average number 

of minutes 20 27 49 27 31 60 


was made by the ninth- and twelfth-graders 
who, incidentally, were in classes taught by 
the same instructor. It perhaps should be 
added that a considerable number of the 
pupils in each grade indicated that they 
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listened to radio news broadcasts; indeed, 
only sixteen in the whole school did not do 
50. The average number of news broadcasts 
listened to during the week in question was 
for each of the six grades: 5.0, 3.8, 3.8, 5.3, 
4.4 and 5.6, respectively. If the length of a 
broadcast is estimated at ten minutes, the 
average amount of time spent by each pupil 
was considerable. 

Assuming that a social-studies depart- 
ment is especially concerned about having 
pupils develop an interest in reading na- 
tional and foreign news, it may be signifi- 
cant to discover what share of the time spent 
in newspaper reading was devoted to Na- 
tional and foreign news. Table V shows the 
reports on this. 


TABLE V 


Proportion of Total Time Devoted to Reading News- 
papers Spent in Reading National and Foreign News 


No.1 No.2 No. 3 No. 4 
Total Time Nat- Foreign Total Per- 
Spent by ional News Time for centage 
Average News No. 2 No. 4 is 
Pupil and of No. 1 
Reading No. 3 
Newspapers 
VII 147 23 20 43 29 
VIII 173 35 27 62 36 
IX 206 68 49 117 57 
X 201 41 27 68 34 
XI 184 41 31 72 39 
XII 261 76 60 136 52 


The foregoing tabulation reveals no great 
increase in the average amount of time de- 
voted to such reading from grade eight to 
grade eleven. The results for grades nine 
and twelve must be discounted somewhat, 
because they were conditioned by the na- 
ture of the class work. It is interesting to 
compare the results in Table V with the 
data presented in Table VI. The latter table 
shows the sections of the newspapers liked 
best by pupils in the various grades. 

Each pupil was asked to list his first, sec- 
ond, and third choice for the sections of the 
newspapers he liked best. These were tabu- 
lated by grade, each first choice being as- 
signed a weight of three, second choice of 
two, and third choice of one. These totals 
were divided by a number equal to three 
times the number of pupils in the grade, 
this being the amount that would have been 
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TABLE VI 


An Index of Pupil Preference for Various 
Sections of the Newspaper 


Grades VII VIII Ix x xI XII 
Comics go 86 17 62 67 70 
Foreign and 
national news 31 29 40 40 44 42 


Sports $1 29 84424448 
Society 3 8 11 15 12 9 
Local news 19 14 13 15 10 15 
Pictorial 13 18 9 8 5 4 
Magazine 5 7 10 8 11 12 
Editorials 5 3 4 2 4 3 


assigned a section, had every pupil in a 
grade made it his first choice. It should be 
noted that foreign and national news ranks 
second in the tabulation. It also should be 
noted that there is no increase in the “‘popu- 
larity’’ of this type of news in grades nine 
and twelve to correspond to the proportion- 
ately greater amount of time devoted to 
such reading by these pupils, as revealed in 
Table V. Although interest in national and 
foreign news does not seem to increase dur- 
ing the last four years of high school, it does 
remain constant. It would be comforting 
to know that this interest would continue 
as comparatively strong in later years. 
Each pupil was also asked to list the maga- 
zines he read regularly. Table VII shows 
that the majority of pupils in each grade 
were regular readers of two or more maga- 
zines. Table VIII shows further that the 
average of time spent was somewhat less 
than that for reading newspapers. In view 


TABLE VII 
Reading of Magazines by High School Pupils 


Grades VE Vim 2 2 2a 
Read magazines regularly 23 15 46 43 41 33 
Read magazines occasionally 3 6 3 8 8 4 
Never read magazines 1 2 1 
Average number of mag- 


azines read regularly 28 28 38 3.2 26 29 


of the fact that magazines are weekly or 
monthly rather than daily publications, it 
is clear, nevertheless, that they were read 
much more thoroughly than newspapers. 
In the various social-studies courses 
taught in the University of Iowa High 
School frequent use is made of articles in 
such magazines as Current History, Harpers, 
Forum, Review of Reviews, National Geo- 
graphic, Reader's Digest. As far as the de- 
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TABLE VIII overnight withdrawal is a solution. That 
Number of Minutes Spent by Pupils the reading habits of pupils are gradual] 
in Reading Magazines, September 20-26 ou: ‘ ° 5 y 
ae 2 gga oer) et conditioned is also indicated by the table 
trades >. 2 . ° , 
‘ a , a ; Any conclusions about this survey must 
- 60 an ae 9 4 take into account the quantity and quality 
1—120 1 7 . r 
Bt ; } = : ; : of reading done. Reference to Tables Il and | 
181—240 1 2 7 6 5 4 VIII indicates that a considerable amount | RL 
241—300 5 1 7 3 3 6 , ay ay 
9p1—960 : . - & ; : of newspaper and magazine reading is done 
361— 1 2 9 «618 7 in a single week: the average seventh- and 


A ‘ . 
verage number of eighth-grader does about five hours; the | 





minutes 57 118 162 165 238 214 
average ninth- and tenth-grader about six aa 

velopment of habits of extensive reading is hours; the average eleventh-grader about 
concerned, relatively more emphasis has seven hours, and the average twelfth. 
been placed on so-called news magazines. grader about eight hours. Obviously certain 
A survey of the frequency with which pupils _ pupils in each grade do much less and others vic 
listed various magazines as being read regu- much more. That the students do not always int 
larly reveals, however, that these effortshave choose the type of reading their social- Wi 
not been particularly successful. studies teachers might wish them to choose cu! 

The results presented in Table IX in- __ is just as clear as the fact that these teachers ane 
dicate that these high-school pupils read, have not been solely responsible for the de- stu 
for the most part, adult publications, avail- | velopment of their present reading habits. ave 
able in their homes, which is probably de- All things considered, it probably would be see 
sirable. Yet the problem arises of how mag- _— poor pedagogy to attempt too sudden and att: 
azines available in the school library can be __ drastic changes in the extensive reading of 


used to the greatest advantage. Perhaps newspapers and magazines by pupils. 


TABLE IX | T 




















Magazines Most Frequently Listed as Being st 
Read Regularly by High School Pupils Wo 
Grade VII Grade VIII Grade IX fou 
Saturday Evening Post 11 Saturday Evening Post 8 Saturday Evening Post 13 tra 
American Boy 5 National Geographic 6 Capper’s Farmer 12 pul 
Good Housekeeping . Good Housekeeping 5 Farmer's Wife 12 , 
Reader’s Digest 4 (6)* Reader's Digest 4(5 Successful Farming 10 pro 
Time 4(1) Time 3 (8) Collier's 9 (4) 
Literary Digest ? 2 (3) Country Gentleman 9 | op 
Ladies Home Journal 9 P | 
Reader's Digest ? 6 (2) side 
Literary Digest ? 5 (5) 
Time? 5 (4) Po 
News Week? 1 (4) — 
Grade X Grade XI Grade XII 
Successful Farming 15 Saturday Evening Post 12 Saturday Evening Post 10 
Farmer's Wife 10 American 10 American 8 
Capper’s Farmer 9 Collier’s 9 Ladies Home Journal 7 
Saturday Evening Post 9 Good Housekeeping 7 McCall’s ” 
Wallace’s Farmer 9 Ladies Home Journal 6 Reader’s Digest 5 (5) | 
Time? 5 (5) Reader’s Digest 6 (4) Time 5 (6) 
Reader’s Digest ? 3 (1) Time 6 (5) News Week ? 3(5) | 
Literary Digest ? 2 (3) Literary Digest ? 4 (9) Literary Digest ? 2 (10) 
News Week? 1 News Week? 1 (3) 
1 Number in parentheses indicates the number of pupils stating that they read the magazine occasionally a 
* Magazine is listed even though it did not have a frequency putting it among the highest five for the grade coe 
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Experimenting with Modern Problems 


RUTH O. HENRY 








UR course in modern social prob- 
lems is in its second year. We 
planned it for our own needs, pro- 

viding flexibility, allowing for spontaneous 
interests, avoiding stereotyped procedures. 
We sought more than lively, interesting dis- 
cussions: serious study, enduring interest, 
and participation by average as well as able 
students were desired. We did not wish to 
avoid controversial issues, for their study 
seems essential to the development of the 
attitudes we wished to develop. 


FLEXIBLE Major UNITs 


HE supervisor and two teachers who did 
| the planning worried long about objec- 
tives. Long hsts of important topics were 
worked over until they were reduced to the 
four major problems that provided our 
framework for the semester’s study: (1) 
public opinion and attitudes; (2) industrial 
problems; (3) modern political trends; and 
(4) leisure activities. Attention to public 
opinion and the forces that form it was con- 
sidered essential to any study of current 
problems. Industrial problems would prob- 








Courses in contemporary problems 
| for high-school seniors have long been 
familiar, though they have sometimes 
been conventional and not too real- 
istic. Mrs Henry of the Central High 
| School, Flint, Michigan, describes a 
| successful effort to develop a fresh and 
stimulating organization. 
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ably be included in the program for any 
community; they could scarcely be omitted 
in an industrial city. The unit on political 
trends is elastic; at the moment we empha- 
size dictatorship, nationalism, and centrali- 
zation of authority. Leisure activities are 
perhaps of especial importance in an indus- 
trial city. In all of these units there is obvi- 
ously opportunity for varied approaches 
and emphases, and for adaptation to chang- 
ing interests and new developments. 

For each problem a central theme is se- 
lected; in the study of public opinion, for 
example, it is communication. Suggested 
activities or projects, possible approaches, 
appropriate readings, and pertinent facts 
are listed, together with phases which 
should be taken into account, and two or 
three concepts which should be developed. 


TEACHING MATERIALS 


HE study of contemporary problems 

taxes the best of libraries, especially since 
books, no matter how fresh when they ap- 
pear, must presently be replaced, if the 
course is to keep abreast of ideas and events. 
A few selections, especially recent texts, 
could contribute to several problems. 
Others, like Pound’s Industrial America 
and Polakov’s Power Age, are useful for 
only a single unit. Only a few copies of any 
book were ordered; the appropriation for 
materials, however, covered single copies of 
many publications. In addition the classes 
receive daily newspapers—thirty to fifty 
copies each of the Detroit Free Press (the 
only morning paper available in Flint), the 
New York Times, and the Christian Science 
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Monitor. These are supplemented by Time, 
the United States News, the Nation, the 
New Republic, Consumers’ Research, For- 
tune, Building America, and the Congres- 
sional Digest, all of which have more than 
temporary value, Each pupil subscribes to 
a weekly current-events magazine. Shelves, 
tables, and cabinets are provided for these, 
for the books used in studying the current 
unit, and for pamphlet material which may 
describe the Townsend Plan or come from 
the Liberty League. One shelf holds ac- 
counts of the Law Enforcement Conference 
in Washington; another is devoted to TVA 
publications. One drawer holds a copy of 
every important newspaper and _ tabloid 
published in New York City on a given 
day. Wall maps are at hand. A bulletin 
board is much used. A file for clippings 
stands in one corner. 


‘TEACHING PROCEDURE 


E were anxious not to take up prob- 

lems as just more lessons to be 
learned. Definite class assignments and for- 
mal tests were abandoned. We believed 
that genuine interest and desire to study 
problems would result in_ substantial 
achievement, and in any case we were far 
more interested in the method of study than 
in any set answers to be learned. 

Only seniors were admitted to the new 
course. Accordingly all who came had com- 
pleted work in United States history or 
civics or economics. They proved not to 
be the small picked group, intensely inter- 
ested in current affairs, that we had ex- 
pected. For the first semester thirty-two 
boys and four girls appeared, most of them 
far more interested in graduation credits 
than in problems of the day. In the second 
semester the number increased to 120, and 
the calibre of the group was much higher. 

The teaching and learning procedure is 
informal and takes individual interests into 
account. When a new unit is opened, a class 
period is spent in establishing and phrasing 
the main problem, the general nature of 
which is then considered in readings and in 
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several class discussions. Following this over. 
view each pupil selects a phase of the prob. 
lem for special study; he starts a bibliog. 
raphy and undertakes systematic reading, 
on which notes are kept. Those working on 
the same topics form committees of four 
to six members, each with some special 
responsibility. Under the leadership of the 
chairman, who is named by the teacher, the 
topic is organized, co-operatively, for pres. 
entation to the class. This usually comes at 
the end of the third week, in the form of a 
panel discussion. The chairman’s introduc. 
tory statement is followed by individual 
contributions of other committee members, 
The procedure is informal. Members ask 
questions, bring out differing points of 
view, and add new information or illustra. 
tions. After twenty or thirty minutes the 
class is invited to join in the discussion, 
Recognition by the chairman is required. 
Before the period closes the chairman is 
expected to summarize the entire discus- 
sion. When all the committees have re. 
ported, the teacher leads the class in draw- 
ing the reports together in a summary of the 
unit as a whole. Some special feature brings 
the unit to a climax and con@usion; guest 
speakers, assemblies, special projects, or 
trips are among the possibilities. 

The procedure has worked well. Indi- 
vidual investigation is carried on quietly 
and effectively in class periods. In the com: 
mittees and panel discussions much depends 
on the chairman. He must be a superior 
student, capable of seeing the problem as 
a whole, able and willing to read widely 
and to take into account different points of 
view. He must maintain contacts with other 
committees as well as with members of his 
own group, whom he must often guide and 
stimulate. He needs poise and resourceful- 
ness in leading class discussions and in meet- 
ing unexpected situations. His final sum- 
mary must be fair and well balanced. 
Though such leaders would seem rare we 
have had especially effective discussions of 
dictatorship, strikes, third parties, and of 
the formation of intelligent public opinion. 
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Grades are based on performance in the 
panel discussions. Skill and balance, accu- 
racy of information, and basic understand- 
ing of the problem are taken into account, 
as are notes on readings. This co-operative 
nerformance has proved an entirely satis- 
factory substitute for the competitive quar- 
terly examination. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


N presidential election years we shall prob- 

ably repeat the model political conven- 
tion which provided one high point in 1936. 
Other forms of special school assembly are 
appropriate from time to time. One 
successful activity arose unexpectedly in 
connection with Michigan’s centennial cele- 
bration of statehood. The story of com- 
munications (the theme of the first unit) 
in the state was written and dramatized, 
costumes and properties acquired, and 
music selected. The success of the project 
carried over in confidence and in enthu- 
siasm for new undertakings. 

Although trips requiring more than an 
hour are difficult to arrange because of con- 
flicts with other classes it has been possible 
to visit the Buick, Chevrolet, A-C Spark 
Plug, and Fisher Body plants. Shorter trips 
through a newspaper plant and to the art 
museum have been easily managed. In con- 
nection with our attention to hobbies we 
have visited woodwork, machine shop, and 
architectural drawing classes in our own 
building. 

Other classes often join us when we have 
a guest speaker; music students come for a 
lecture-recital on French music; civics 
classes when our congressman talks about 
his first year in Washington; and classes in 
industrial and commercial subjects when 
the director of vocational placements dis- 
cusses qualifications for positions. A drama 
Class may present a one-act play, without 
scenery, costume, or makeup, to demon- 


strate one enjoyable leisure activity. Often 
a guest speaker may prepare the class for a 
trip; occasionally a librarian, the football 
coach, or a personnel director may partici- 
pate in a panel discussion. 


Is THE CouRSE A SUCCESS? 


HE students have helped us evaluate the 
J jpontornay trips, the speakers, the ac- 
tivities, and the readings. The trip to the 
Buick plant was ranked high; that to the 
telephone building was judged more appro- 
priate to a science class. Able students were 
satisfied with the readings; those of average 
ability indicated the need for more material 
of a popular nature. Even pupils who were 
nervous in panel discussions ranked the pro- 
cedure high in value; it certainly was pre- 
ferred to recitations and tests and is being 
increasingly adopted in other classes. In 
voting on the value of the four units the 
students spread widely. All were considered 
satisfactory, and no substitutions were sug- 
gested. 


HE course in modern social problems 
Tis still elective, competing with debat- 
ing, economics, drama, journalism, and 
other offerings. It has not yet been recog- 
nized as carrying college credit. Schedule 
difficulties always arise in a large school, 
and trips in particular cause complications. 
On the other hand the careful preliminary 
organization has proved well worth while, 
actual problems have been studied as prob- 
lems, the best of books and materials have 
been available, and anticipated difficulties 
in considering controversial issues have not 
materialized. Apparently our experimenta- 
tion with unconventional procedures has 
contributed substantially to the vitality and 
enthusiasm which we had hoped might char- 
acterize consideration of selected social 
problems of our day. 
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Socialization of Education 


WILLIAM HABBERTON 
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NE of the most pronounced trends in 
contemporary education centers 
about efforts to provide larger op- 

portunities for the social development of 
the boys and girls in the schools. These ef- 
forts, which involve marked departures from 
traditional educational practice, seem to be 
the outgrowth of fundamental changes in 
the thinking of schoolmen; and they are 
fostered by the changing social order, many 
elements of which exert a compelling in- 
fluence upon schools. If due allowance is 
made for limitations inherent in the use 
of categories, the factors occasioning and 
sustaining this trend may be classified as 
philosophical, psychological, sociological. 
As regards the philosophic background 
of the socialization movement, one appre- 
hends the pervading influence of John 
Dewey. For a good many years he has been 
charging the schools with creating an un- 
necessary and deeply harmful dualism— 
that of the school and the world.! The pu- 





1 Democracy and Education. New York: Macmillan, 
1916, esp. chap. xxvi, and The Educational Frontier, 
ed. by W. H. Kilpatrick. New York: Century, 1933. 








The influence on school practices 
of the rapid development of educa- 
tional psychology and of related 
changes in the prevailing philosophy 
of education is traced by Professor 
Habberton of the University of Illi- 
nois, who is also head of the social 
studies department in the University 
High School at Urbana. 
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pil, under the régime of rigid discipline and 
unsocialized subject matter, comes to think 
of the school, Dewey says, as something 
apart from life, something having little or 
no relation to life. Such a dualism contra. 
dicts one of the basic purposes of the school, 
that of helping the pupil achieve social com- 
petence. In reaction against such a dual. 
ism, contemporary educational philosophy 
is tending toward integration. Conceiving 
school and life in the relation of the part 
to the whole, it proposes to make a complete 
whole out of the constituent parts. Educa 
tional practice seeks to carry out this phi- 
losophy. 

The second set of factors influencing 
the socialization movement may be desig 
nated as_ psychological. The emphasis, 
formerly so universal in schools, upon dis 
cipline, memorization, and imposed tasks, 
was founded on the belief that these were 
inherently effective methods for mental 
training. Contemporary psychology has 
changed this entire concept. It rejects a 
pernicious the no-whispering discipline and 
substitutes a régime of natural activity. lt 
discards the disciplinary idea of strengthen 
ing the mind as being not consistent with 
discernible facts. It asserts the need of pur 
pose in learning. If we make all allowance 
for differences of opinion and uncertaintié 
in a difficult field, still the values of the 
newer psychology are evident, and theif 
bearing on the problem of socialization is 
direct and significant. 

The third set of factors, supporting and 


accentuating the more academic ones pre} 


viously described, is derived from ou! 
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changing social scene. Such changes were 
pointed out by the report of President 
Hoover’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends,? though certainly this report was 
not needed to inform the discerning school- 
man of the changes which the report so tell- 
ingly portrays. Moreover, the socially sensi- 
tive educator is not unaware of the implica- 
tions of these changes for the schools. ‘They 
definitely increase the responsibilities of the 
schools, and they demand a new emphasis 
in education that can be ignored only with 
danger to society. 

The changes in American society that 
have vital bearing upon educational prac- 
tice can only be touched upon. The first and 
most obvious is the unemployment situa- 
tion, which, in spite of the upturn of busi- 
ness conditions in the country, appears to 
be but little improved. Older boys and girls 
are crowding the higher schools, because 
there are no jobs for them. During the 
school year 1929-30, about 50 per cent of 
all those between fifteen and eighteen years 
old, inclusive, were enrolled in high schools. 
During the school year 1934-35, that enroll- 
ment rose to nearly 70 per cent. If the 
schools receive these added thousands of 
pupils, as they must, the resulting problem 
is far more difficult than that of providing 
proper seating arrangements, adequate 
equipment, and enlarged teaching staffs, 
difficult as it is to meet these requirements 
with curtailed budgets. The problem is that 
of providing an education of direct socio- 
economic value, an education that will 
stimulate by reason of its indubitable prac- 
tical worth. 

Another significant group of social trends 
isconcerned with the home and the church. 
The Report of the President’s Research 
Committee emphasized the fact that the 
home is becoming constantly more depend- 
ent upon outside agencies for goods and 
services, and that it does not, therefore, offer 
the educational opportunities that it for- 
merly presented. The growth of commer- 


_—_— 


*Recent Social Trends in the United States. 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1933. 
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cialized recreation, the increasing mobility 
of family life, the enlarged divorce rate, the 
increasing proportion of married women 
entering gainful employment, all have 
tended to weaken the home as a social in- 
stitution and to reduce its influence as a 
socializing, moral force in the lives of the 
nation’s youth. The declining influence of 
the home seems to be paralleled by a declin- 
ing authority on the part of organized re- 
ligion. Though the committee reported no 
numerical loss on the part of the churches,’ 
it did comment on important changes in re- 
ligious concepts and practices. What the 
committee spoke of as “open minded re- 
ligion”’ is very different from the earlier reli- 
gion of dogmatism. The passing of authori- 
tarianism in home and in church is a 
significant fact in American life. Whether 
or not its going is a social good is here beside 
the point. What is relevant and important 
is that the passing of the old order has not 
been accomplished without its train of so- 
cial problems. It is these problems that the 
schools inherit. 

It has been said that definite efforts are 
already being made in the field of education 
to meet the social demands of a new day. 
It may be added that in education, as in all 
human enterprises, traditionalism is power- 
ful and gives way slowly, resistantly. Yet 
evidence is unmistakable that the problem 
is being recognized and its solution is being 
attempted. Several significant changes in 
educational methods and subject matter 
having direct social bearing will be de- 
scribed briefly. 


ADJUSTMENTS OF METHOD 


HE first concerns the matter of methods 
of teaching. Not many years ago if one 
entered a classroom, he expected to find, 
and seldom failed to find, a teacher asking 
questions of a factual nature, based on a 
textbook assignment made the previous 


* According to the report of this committee, about 55 


per cent of the population thirteen years of age or 
more were church members in 1926. The proportion 
was practically the same in 1906 and in 1916. 
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day. The “better” pupils were reproducing 
with high fidelity the terminology of the 
text. This was what was desired by the 
teacher, not thinking but memorizing. The 
procedure was in harmony with the psycho- 
logical theory of the time; and, though the 
fact was probably not recognized, it was in 
harmony with the individualism of the time 
and the generai if unreasoned belief in the 
efficacy of knowledge as a factor in indi- 
vidual success. Of course there are plenty 
of classrooms in which the _ textbook- 
question-answer method still predominates; 
but the number is constantly decreasing. 
Various adaptations of the socialized recita- 
tion, with its emphasis on spontaneous dis- 
cussion, with its encouragement of inde- 
pendent thinking, with its larger use of the 
library and current periodicals, with its 
cultivation of the discipline of social amen- 
ity rather than that of authority, with its 
responsiveness to pupil interests, are grad- 
ually supplanting the older methodology. 

More significant, no doubt, is the in- 
creased emphasis that is being accorded the 
social studies. This development is not 
necessarily revealed in printed or mimeo- 
graphed courses of study. Indeed, certain 
investigations have indicated an actual de- 
cline in the number of courses classified as 
social studies. What is happening is the re- 
duction of specialized offerings, particularly 
in history, and the addition of courses of 
non-historical character, such as civics, eco- 
nomics, and sociology, and of fusion courses 
of one kind or another—social science, so- 
cial studies, problems of this or that—but 
all with distinct bearing on the issues of con- 
temporary socio-economic life. 

More pervasive still, and tending to ob- 
scure to the casual observer the full import 
of the trend, is the socialization of courses 
not usually thought of as being social in 
nature. One need not attend many meetings 





* The reader will find a convenient summary of these 
trends in “The Social Studies Curriculum,” Fourteenth 
Yearbook, Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Educ. Assoc., 1936. 
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of English teachers, for instance, to become 
aware of the fact that they are thinking in 
an unprecedented way of the social impli- 
cations of their work and, doing so, are 
adding to their pupils’ reading lists ma. 
terials of a sort that earlier generations of 
teachers of English would have considered 
not only irrelevant, but positive profana- 
tion. Indeed, every gathering of teachers, 
whatever their fields of specialization or in. 
terest, is rocked with heated discussions of 
objectives, and these are increasingly those 
that are related to the problem of socializa- 
tion. There is much point to the remark 
made to me by a teacher of English: “We 
are all social-studies teachers now.” 5 


ADJUSTMENTS OF CURRICULUM 


HERE is another aspect of this socializa- 

tion of subject matter that deserves men- 
tion. It is the emergence of the core cur- 
riculum. By this is meant the centering of 
the pupil’s study about a body of subject 
matter that becomes the dominant element 
in his school program. The idea is being 
variously developed in different places, but 
the plan now being put into effect in the 
state of Virginia is apparently receiving 
most attention. I believe I am correct in 
saying that the pronounced social emphasis 
that characterizes Virginia’s program is typi- 
cal of the courses of study that are being 
produced in such remarkable numbers by 
various schools, cities, and states. 

The Virginia Plan is based upon an analy- 
sis of social life and its functions, and 
these functions provide the “integrating 





*In this connection, reference to the new Experience 
Curriculum in English (Monograph No. 4 of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, reviewed in 
this issue) is interesting. Following are “primary ob- 
jectives” for certain units of work: “to participate in 
man’s desire to know more about his fellow man’; 
“to observe man’s industrial expansion”; ‘to observe 
the effects of widening trade horizons on our daily 
lives.” The teachers of foreign language are going in 
the same direction. Not long ago I was asked to read 
a manuscript prepared for publication by a friend. It 
was a matter of great interest to learn that the primary 
objective in language study is that of acquiring a sym 
pathetic understanding of the national group to whiom 
the language is native! 
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centers” for the educational experiences of 
the boys and girls in the schools. The social 
functions selected are eleven in number: 
protection and conservation of life, prop- 
erty, and natural resources; production of 
goods and services and distribution of the 
returns Of production; consumption of 
goods and services; communication and 
transportation; recreation; expression of 
aesthetic impulses; expression of religious 
impulses; education; extension of freedom; 
integration of the individual; exploration. 
For the organization of instruction, the de- 
termining factors are the “interests, abil- 
ities, and needs of the pupils, and the 
agencies, institutions, and forces in society 
that modify the major functions of social 
life.’ Commonly recognized subject-matter 
divisions are not wholly discarded, but they 
are greatly altered. 

Let it be reiterated that an essential fea- 
ture of the core curriculum is that it is 
required. Its socializing influence, whatever 
it may be, is to be the experience of all. 

One further point, already implied, 
merits elaboration. I refer to the changing 
conception of the school curriculum. This 
change is a subject for consideration in all 
the books dealing with the curriculum that 
have been written in recent years—a litera- 
ture of surprising compass which of itself 
proclaims the force of the impact of social 
reorientation on the schools. The curricu- 
lum is no longer conceived as either a se- 
quence of courses or as the content of the 
courses. It is the sum of all the experiences 
that boys and girls have under the guidance 
of the school. What is the nature of these 
experiences to be? One must study the vari- 
ous new educational plans for an answer. 
Better, perhaps, he should see them in oper- 
ation, for certainly there can be impressive 
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disparities, as all teachers know, between 
what appears on paper and what actually 
occurs in the schooi. Yet the emphasis is 
unmistakable. The experiences of the pu- 
pils under the guidance of the schools are 
designed not merely to inform but to affect 
outlook and to influence behavior. Their 
objective is distinctly social and ethical. By 
merit of the new conception of the curricu- 
lum, the prefix “extra” has lost its useful- 
ness. Those socializing activities once grudg- 
ingly countenanced by school authorities, 
because they did seem to be needed, but 
dubbed “extra-curricular” as a token of 
their isolation and academic inferiority are 
now admitted to the educational fold; activ- 
ities of teachers have changed accordingly. 


HAT of all this? The phrase “period 

of transition” is trite. All periods are 
periods of transition. Nevertheless, many 
educational leaders believe that current 
practices reflect an emerging fundamental 
change in the conception of the functions 
of the schools and of their relation to so- 
ciety. They believe that current trends 
presage a new era in American education. 
Therefore any discussion of contemporary 
educational problems is likely to be charged 
with feeling. Seriousness is clearly the only 
appropriate mood in which to approach 
them. A period of re-evaluation can hardly 
fail to be beneficial, however painful the 
experience. Certainly we need to be re- 
minded, as so much in contemporary life 
urgently reminds us, that true education is 
to be measured not in terms of knowledge, 
but of character and conduct. It is the in- 
creasing apprehension and acceptance of 
this principle, I believe, that animate pres- 
ent efforts to lead boys and girls to a realiza- 
tion of the good life in their difficult day. 








Social Studies in the 


Virginia Curriculum 


J. PAUL LEONARD 





ginia curriculum program, one must 
know the realities that determined its 
pattern. 

The first question requiring considera- 
tion is the function of the school. In 
Virginia we accept the citizenship function 
of education as the primary purpose of the 
public school. We support the idea of 
universal education, however, not only as 
it is interpreted to mean that the doors of 
the school should be open to all children re- 
gardless of social or economic status, but 
also in its deeper meaning that the school 
should adjust the teaching inside those 
doors to the needs and capacities of every 
child. If opportunity to learn is closed, 
even though opportunity to enter is pro- 
vided, the whole meaning of equalization 
is lost. 


Te understand the nature of the Vir- 


TuHeE SociAL BACKGROUND 


HO, then, is to be educated in Vir- 
ginia? About 550,000 white children 
of school age live in the state, 85 per cent 
of whom are enrolled in schools staffed by 








Four current state curriculum proj- 
ects were discussed at the New Or- 
leans meeting of the National Council 
for the Social Studies in February. 
The “core curriculum” idea which is 
developed in this article was also em- 
phasized in other papers. Dr Leonard 
is professor of education in the College 
of William and Mary. 




















some 13,000 teachers. Approximately 85 
per cent of the schools are small, located in 
rural and village communities. The schools 
are meagerly equipped, but contact with 
the community is wide. The teachers are 
young, poorly paid, and no better educated 
than teachers elsewhere, but they are active 
and resourceful. The schools are better 
equipped and teachers are paid more in the 
cities of the state, of which seven have be. 
tween 20,000 and 75,000, and two more than 
75,000 inhabitants. Children with average 
ability from homes of working parents make 
up the average class. Of those who enter 
high school only 17 per cent go to college. 

A third question to be considered is the 
kind of society in which these children live. 
The answer is clear cut; for it is a changing 
society where gasoline and steam have re- 
organized living; where the child is told 
that his father’s individualism, which con- 
quered the tidewater and mountain soil, 
must give way to co-operation with neigh 
bors and with government; where his 
father’s dependence upon his own efforts 
for a living is not sufficient, since oyster 
beds have been destroyed by city sewage, 
since markets for tobacco and cotton and 
peanuts have gone below the price of pro 
duction, since positions have been taken 


from employees still efficient; and where 


many have come to depend for their future 
more upon the modernity of their informa 
tion and their capacity to make the right 
friends than upon ability to control their 
own destiny. In this world, then, whose 
changed and changing character baffles the 
minds of the wisest, the schools must operate. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


Basic CURRICULUM PRINCIPLES 


ITH this view of the function of the 
school, this social background, 
and these needs, how shall a curriculum be 
built? ‘Three questions arise. What ma- 
terials are most educative? What organiza- 
tion of these materials is most effective? 
Who shall select and organize the materials 
of instruction? How to determine what 
materials are most educative has always 
puzzled educators. As in the past, no one 
answer is complete in itself. Though any 
answer can be only temporary, a high type 
of scientific thinking is required to provide 
even that. The content of the curriculum 
must always depend not only upon the func- 
tion of the school and the nature of the 
learner, already discussed, but upon the na- 
ture of the learning process. Three princi- 
ples, all substantiated by modern psychol- 
ogy, that control the learning process may 
be suggested. First, learning is a process of 
continuous growth. Second, learning is an 
active process—an interaction between the 
learner and his environment. No longer 
can the old-fashioned sitting school ade- 
quately serve educational needs. Third, 
learning is the reorganization of experience, 
and, if it is of the most value, it should come 
out finally in behavior. Since, then, all 
experiences educate, the total environment 
of the child and all of his experiences be- 
come school subject matter. The school 
must select or provide experiences that 
promise to result in desirable behavior. 
Once materials and experiences are se- 
lected, how shall they be organized? Syn- 
thesis should precede analysis, and a unity 
of recorded and unrecorded experiences 
should be brought about. If the school is 
to develop well rounded personalities it 
must fuse the instruments of power, that is, 
the information and ideas for thinking, the 
skills for proficiency, and the ideals for 
action. Distinct subject organization sets 
a pattern for the scholar; it does not do so 
for the child. A purpose associated with an 
interest and related to past experience be- 
comes his “frame of reference.” Otherwise 
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the claim of the subject is placed ahead of 
that of the child. In the traditional school 
the right of the subject and the right of the 
child are in conflict. Can they merge? This 
is the educator’s problem, to which the 
Virginia program is our solution. 

The answer to the question as to who 
ought to build the curriculum depends 
upon our concept of the place of the teacher 
in the growth of the child. If the teacher 
is merely a purveyor of information, then 
the subject-matter specialists should deter- 
mine the content, for they have a greater 
store of knowledge than the average 
teacher. If, however, the teacher is to 
direct the growth of children by living with 
them day by day, by understanding their 
purposes, interests, and problems, and by 
bringing them into contact with the herit- 
age of the race so that education will de- 
velop a system of thought in the minds of 
prospective leaders and result in the under- 
standing necessary to solve the problems of 
society, then the teacher must have a large 
part in curriculum making. In Virginia 
our program was built by three groups: 
first, classroom teachers, most of whom 
were subject specialists in their chosen field 
but many of whom were likewise skilled in 
the significant understanding of children; 
second, administrators who were students 
of public opinion and school organization; 
and third, college professors of education, 
serving in an advisory capacity only, who 
were students of educational psychology 
and philosophy. Thus checks and balances 
were significantly at work in the building of 
our program. 


THE VIRGINIA PROGRAM 

HE Virginia program is in no way final. 

We have tried to unite the purposes of 
the child with the ideas and interests in 
history as actuality, with attention to func- 
tions and operations of government, pro- 
duction and exchange of material com- 
modities, institutions and factors of social 
control, resources and location of countries, 
achievements and effects of science, ethics 
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of behavior, zxsthetics, and imaginative 
literature. In connection with these there 
is provision for developing skills in expres- 
sion, numerical calculation, and motor 
efficiency. The techniques of thinking are 
thus related to the information upon which 
clear thinking depends, in the expectation 
that there may emerge an understanding of 
the continuity of human experience and of 
the forces that mold civilization. 

Our point of view was defined in fifty- 
seven specific aims, classified as attitudes 
and appreciations, generalizations or under- 
standings, and abilities. A few illustrations 
of each should suffice. The attitudes of “‘re- 
spect for constituted authority,” of “toler- 
ance,” and of “working harmoniously with 
others” are typical. The appreciation of 
the “achievements of thinking,” of ‘‘na- 
ture,” and of “high standards of conduct’’ 
are among those listed. Such generaliza- 
tions as the “interdependence of life,” 
“man’s increasing control of his social en- 
vironment,” and “democracy as a method 
of living and thinking,” are typical. The 
ability to read, to study, to conform to 
social standards, and to use quantitative 
symbols and procedures are illustrative. 

Then the areas of social life that have 
been continuously common to man were 
considered. ‘Those chosen for inclusion 
are: production of goods and services and 
distribution of the returns of production; 
consumption of goods and services; com- 
munication and transportation of goods 
and people; protection and conservation of 
life, property, and natural resources; ex- 
ploration; extension of freedom; educa- 
tion; expression of religious impulses; ex- 
pression of aesthetic impulses; recreation; 
integration of the individual. 

The next step was to select aspects of 
these major areas for placement by grades, 
a hazardous undertaking in the light of 
what we know about grade placement. Let 
me confine my illustration here to the 
secondary school. In the area of produc- 
tion and distribution in the eighth grade 
(our first year of high school) the child 


studies the dependence of man upon his 
animal and human resources and the dis. 
coveries that have increased man’s contro] 
of nature. In the ninth grade he traces the 
changes from an agrarian to an industria] 
society as they effect production and distri. 
bution. In the tenth grade he faces the 
problems of change in production and con- 
sumption as they relate to an equitable dis. 
tribution of the returns of production, and 
in the eleventh grade he is confronted with 
the problems of economic interdependence 
among nations. 

It was necessary to break down these 
major problems into smaller ones so that 
the teachers in the various classrooms might 
deal with them more effectively. These 
smaller problems require pupils to engage 
in certain activities such as discovering the 
effects of climate and soil, discussing com- 
parative costs of living, determining the 
means and reasons for governmental inter- 
vention in production and living standards, 
locating on maps production areas in the 
world, tracing the factors that changed 
America from an agrarian to an industrial 
society, and the relation of such things as 
the tariff, invention of machinery, and crea- 
tion of federal agricultural boards to pro- 
duction and distribution. In discussing 
production in the upper years of the high 
school such problems are investigated as 
international co-operation in exchange and 
in exports, competitive production under 
big business, corporation control, conflicts 
between nations over the lack of an eco- 
nomic balance, cultural and economic im- 
plications of the crusades, the rise of the 
middle class in England, and the feudal 
system of society. 

For every problem there are suggested 
many activities—things to do, not just to 
read and remember. For each activity 
source materials are suggested. These range 
all the way from reading in books, maga 
zines, and pamphlets to visiting community 
institutions and interviewing community 
leaders. Thus, recorded experience and 
community living are unified and are used 
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to solve problems of living related to the 
child’s level of maturity. 

The material I have described constitutes 
the core content which all children study 
in the high school. Elective courses are 
provided for those who have demonstrated 
capacity to profit by continued study of 
such organized fields of knowledge as 
science, social studies, and language. The 
core course of study is so full of activities 
that no teacher in any one year can permit 
children to do them all . The teacher must 
choose those which fit the children in the 
individual community. Ample provision 
is also made to allow a teacher to supple- 
ment or substitute other materials that may 
more nearly fit the needs of a particular 
group. 

The social relations areas supply the 
basis for integration in the core program for 
two reasons: first, since they possess the es- 
sential information for a citizenship pro- 
gram, which is, as previously stated, the 
major aim of the core program; and, second, 
since they offer a sequence of content not 
found in any other subject except science. 


SUMMARY 

HE Virginia curriculum program is 
T basea upon the social and individual 
needs of Virginia children, in so far as our 
curriculum workers are able to determine 
such needs. We are not selecting content 
upon the basis of children’s interests, but 
upon the potentialities of the individual 
and the demands of the modern social 
world. The child learns by the application 
of his interests and previous experiences to 
new problems. 

The Virginia program is not an attempt 
to integrate subjects but is rather an honest 
effort to educate teachers and to find a plan 
of selecting and organizing subject matter 
by using a set of social categories out of 


which may come problems, and on the basis 
of which a sequential and coherent pro- 
gram can be devised. The present set of 
categories (called major functions of social 
living) is experimental, and two plans of 
using them are being studied. One is de- 
signed to develop these categories on in- 
creasingly higher levels each year; the other 
selects from these categories major prob- 
lems which will be emphasized in different 
years. Experience with both plans will 
yield evidence that will help us to choose 
the proper categories for organization. 

Two types of material are being produced, 
a core content which will draw upon all 
fields of learning, and a set of electives in the 
major fields of science, English, social 
studies, mathematics, fine and industrial 
arts, etc. Criticism of the program is de- 
sired, but it should be directed at the funda- 
mental concepts of the organization and not 
at the adequacy with which we have 
achieved the goals set up by the production 
of a tentative and experimental course of 
study. 

To understand the depth and scope of 
the program, one must study it completely; 
I have sketched it only in brief outline. An 
attempt has been made to maintain a bal- 
ance in the understanding of both past and 
present, and through it all the child is con- 
stantly challenged by a problem, which 
can be solved only by adequate information 
discovered by the use of the essential skills 
and by an evergrowing ability to think in 
relationships. ‘The program attempts to 
bring into meaningful relationships the 
experiences, purposes, and intezests of the 
child and the achievements of civilization. 
Progressive education lies somewhere along 
this road. The traditional approach is 
passing. The call is for the pioneer, and 
while his position may not be so comfort- 
able, it is much more fun. 
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Social Studies in the New Curriculum 


HENRY KRONENBERG 





HE new curriculum programs of several 

Southern states place much emphasis on 

the “core,” which presumably is to be 
required of all pupils, and to occupy a de- 
creasing proportion of the pupils’ time as 
they advance through the school system. 
The core idea seems to be justifiable in that 
it assumes a body of knowledge, skills, atti- 
tudes, habits, etc., which are indispensable 
to, and possible of acquisition by, all chil- 
dren within a given group. Granting that 
the idea is fundamentally sound, it would 
seem reasonable that the core material 
should be about the same for regions such 
as Virginia, Mississippi, Texas, Louisiana, 
or Arkansas. An analysis of the proposals 
for several of those states discloses consider- 
able variation in statement of proposals and 
presumably in content, a fact that suggests 
a lack of objective criteria for deciding 
either what is important or what materials 
will best achieve the results desired. 


THE MuississipP!1 PLAN 
N the Mississippi program as outlined by 
Professor Frederick, the centers of inter- 
est for grades seven to twelve inclusive are 


these: 
7. Improving the school and home. 








The discussion at New Orleans of 
the new curriculum programs in five 
Southern states was concluded with 
this critical analysis by Dr Kronen- 
berg, assistant professor of education 
in the University of Arkansas. 
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8. Finding a place in the community and 
social life. 
g. Using science, and social and govern. 
mental agencies. 
10. Problems in improving biological and 
material conditions through the ages. 
11. Problems in improving social, eco. 
nomic, and business conditions through 
the ages. 
12. Influences and trends in American life, 
The six centers of interest around which 
core materials for each grade are to be or- 
ganized suggest strongly that the content is 
to be loaded heavily with the social studies, 
The only possible exception is the center 
for grade ten, which probably would in- 
volve materials drawn mostly from the 
biological sciences. 


THE ARKANSAS PLAN 


N the Arkansas program the suggested 
| centers for these same grades are: 

7. How man controls his environment and 

adjusts himself to it. 
8. How invention and discovery have 
changed man’s environment. 
g. How society is developed through the 
agencies of the community. 
10. The rise of modern civilization and cul- 
ture. 
11. The development of American civiliza- 
tion and culture. 
12. Contemporary problems of American 
life. 

All of these, and particularly the last four, 
are heavily loaded with social-studies ma- 
terial with some emphasis on science and 
English. Critics of the Arkansas proposals 
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have said that the last four centers suggest 
community civics, world history, United 
States history, and problems of democracy. 
This is true. It has never been shown, so 
far as I am aware, that these materials are 
either unsuitable for instructional pur- 
poses or inherently bad. The problems and 
topics actually suggested under these centers 
do indicate considerable variation from the 
traditional materials and considerable addi- 
tion of suitable material from other fields, 
but the general plan does not involve an 
extreme shift from the present basic ar- 
rangement of courses as they are commonly 
found. I am unable to find justification in 
either objective curriculum research or 
psychological theory for a radical departure 
from present practice. “ih 


THE VIRGINIA PLAN 


N the Virginia curriculum the center of 
interest approach is combined with the 

major functions of social life. The centers 

of interest for the grades beginning with the 

third are: 

3. Adaptation of life to environmental 
forces of nature. 

4. Adaptation of life to advancing physi- 
cal frontiers. 

5. Effects of inventions and discoveries 
upon our living. 

6. Effects of machine production upon our 

living. 

. Social provision for co-operative living. 

. Adaptation of our living through na- 

ture, social and mechanical inventions 

and discoveries. 

Agrarianism and _ industrialism and 

their effects upon our living. 

10. Effects of changing culture and chang- 
ing social institutions upon our living. 

11. Effects of a continuously planning so- 
cial order upon our living. 

Each of these centers is apparently broken 
down in the light of the major functions as 
listed by Professor Leonard. These areas or 
functions are recreation; expression of xs- 
thetic impulses; expression of religious im- 
pulses; education; extension of freedom; 
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exploration; protection and conservation of 
life, property, and natural resources; ‘pro- 
duction of goods and services and distri- 
bution of the returns of production; 
consumption of goods and services; com- 
munication and transportation of goods and 
people; and integration of the individual. 
These areas or functions do not give the 
curriculum maker a basis for organizing 
an orderly sequential body of materials for 
the guidance of the teachers or the use of 
the pupils. Apparently each is to receive 
treatment in each grade. Decisions as to 
what topics are to be taught in the various 
grades must be made on the basis of some 
criterion other than the framework of our 
existing courses, and it seems that a selection 
of material in accordance with these two 
sets of criteria might lead to an arrange- 
ment as arbitrary or artificial as any it might 
replace. 

Present practice is apparently rejected 
on the grounds that it does not tie related 
materials together properly. An analysis of 
the materials presented here does not indi- 
cate any improvement in this direction. 
Aspects of the same problem are to be 
treated in successive years. This proposal is 
a difficult one to put into practice. Further- 
more, it certainly can not be defended on 
the grounds that it brings, and keeps, re- 
lated materials together. In fact it does the 
opposite, and what little gain might be 
made by combining social studies with sci- 
ence and other materials is overshadowed by 
breaking up the unity alrezdy existing and 
scattering the study of such problems as 
‘Protection and Conservation of Life, Prop- 
erty, and Natural Resources” over a long 
time. 

This point may seem inconsequential, 
but, when one considers some of the prob- 
lems connected with the actual administra- 
tion of the school, it becomes important. 
Pupils shift about a great deal in many of 
our schools, and unless we have some uni- 
formity in the sequence of topics studied 
difficulties are certain to ensue. For this 
reason, if there were no others, it seems wise 
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to adhere to some rather common skeleton 
of material and make modifications and 
adaptations as we go along rather than to 
discard present subjects entirely and scram- 
ble the materials. An arbitrary sequence of 
topics, such as those suggested for the last 
three years of the high school in the Vir- 
ginia Plan, could be adopted, but it appears 
that there is no clear criterion to determine 
sequence, and confusion may follow an at- 
tempt to introduce such a curriculum into 
the schools. What we need is not so much 
a complete scrapping of what we are doing 
and the introduction of entirely new ar- 
rangements, as a critical analysis of present 
practice and such modifications as are 
needed to bring them into line with social 
change. 


THe Texas PLAN 


N the Texas curriculum the same gen- 
| eral plan is laid down. Centers of in- 
terest are selected for each grade, and the 
same group of aspects is to be treated for 
each center. It is difficult to see the ad- 
vantages of such a plan when we pass from 
the field of theory to actual classroom 
practice. How an enormous amount of 
repetition, duplication, and dissatisfaction 
is to be avoided is not clear. The idea that 
a reorganization of materials will immedi- 
ately result in better understanding and a 
better integration is questionable. Could 
our students grasp the entire scheme of 
things at once, our assumptions might be 
justified, but the hard and stubborn fact is 
that children can not, or at least do not, see 
all things in their entirety in spite of all our 
efforts, and one way of shuffling the pieces is 
not likely to make the whole stand out any 
clearer than another. 


Courses OUTSIDE THE CORE 


HAT is to be taught in addition to 
the core curriculum? Are separate 
elective social-studies courses to be offered 
or is the material of the core to be all that is 
available to the students? This question 
has not been answered satisfactorily here. 


For the Arkansas proposal it has been an- 
swered tentatively and probably incorrectly, 
The core curriculum is to occupy about one 
half of a pupil’s time in the junior high 
school and one fourth of his time in the 
senior high school. No provision is made 
for social-studies courses as electives in the 
broad fields. An examination of the topics 
suggested for development in the printed 
course of study reveals that beyond grade 
nine the science content is so slight as to be 
almost incidental, and the English content 
is decidedly subordinated to the social. 
studies content. 

In practice then, if the present proposal 
is adopted, all pupils will study social- 
studies material through every year of the 
high school; but there will be no other 
social-studies courses that they may elect, 
should they become interested in pursuing 
one of the divisions to greater length. 
Smaller schools will probably not be able 
to introduce elective broad field courses, 
but the larger ones might well do so. Aside 
from furnishing the content that all stu- 
dents should cover as the minimum, the 
core course is designed to give pupils some 
opportunity to sample the materials of a 
scholarly field, and to help them decide 
whether they wish to do further work in 
that field. The present tentative arrange- 
ment does not provide an opportunity for 
advanced work in the social studies. In 
the aggregate it is probable that more time 
will be devoted to social studies, since every 
student will have some contact with social- 
studies courses until the junior year in high 
school. Under the proposed plan all will 
be required to study some such material 
each year, but none can study the advanced 
courses. This limitation should and prob- 
ably will be revised. 


FUSION OR INTEGRATION 


NE other consideration, comes to the 
foreground in considering the core 
curriculum. That is the matter of cutting 
across subject lines and attempting to com- 
bine materials from two or three fields. The 
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core idea assumes that this can be done in 
such a way that the alleged hard and fast 
lines between subjects will disappear. At- 
tempts to combine the materials in one 
field, as science for example, have not been 
notably successful, and there seems to be 
reason to believe that attempts to fuse ma- 
terials of English, science, and social studies 
will meet with some difficulty in actual 
practice. A limited number of topics or 


-units may be found in which this can be 


done, but, beyond these few which lend 
themselves to such treatment, difficulty in 
combining material arises. Attempts to 
have two or more teachers collaborate in 
teaching units dealing with varied materials 
have usually resulted in each teacher deal- 
ing with the phase of the material in which 
he has been trained. The pupil is still 
confronted with combining the thinking 
and contributions of each of the teachers, 
and it is doubtful whether anything has 
been gained by the attempt at fusion. On 
the other side of the picture it may be 
argued that wholesale attempts at fusion 
will inevitably destroy much of the con- 
tinuity and unity we now have within the 
separate fields. 

A further consideration here, though it 
is one that our topic does not really include, 
is that of teacher-training. The core idea 
implies that teachers will be competent to 
give instruction in several fields. It may be 
argued that, if the pupil is competent to 
learn the materials in several fields, teachers 
should be able to teach it. Unfortunately, 
the facts are against us. We have too much 
difficulty in finding teachers competent in 
one field, to say nothing of two or three. 
Extreme departures from existing courses 
are very likely to be given up as failures 
with our present group of teachers. It 
would appear, consequently, to be wiser to 
shift slowly and make adjustments in our 
training to prepare teachers for the new 
arrangement. Only recently and in a few 
leading universities of unusual resources 
have essential programs been established; 
their success is not yet demonstrated. 
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PRESENT POLITICAL NEEDS 


HUS far we have assumed that the social 
T stucies should have a dominant place in 
our revised curricula. May I reaffirm our 
belief that we should have more emphasis 
on the social studies. This position can be 
defended from two points of view. In the 
first place, numerous trends and develop- 
ments in society call loudly for examination 
by our secondary schools. One of the fore- 
most of these is the condition of our politi- 
cal parties and politics. The spectacles we 
have witnessed in political campaigns with 
their avoidance of issues, bandwagon tactics, 
flag waving, and sins of omission in general, 
seem to call for some attempt at correction. 
When we couple this with the loss of ideal- 
ism in much of our political action and the 
fact that personal gain rather than public 
good motivates many of our office holders, 
the picture becomes still worse. One could 
elaborate this point further by raising the 
spectre of dictatorship as a menace to our in- 
stitutions. In fact, there are some who feel 
that this possibility is so imminent that it 
is too late to make any corrections by revis- 
ing the curricula of our secondary schools. 
They say that the first and only hope lies in 
an immediate and vigorous campaign of 
adult education. With this opinion I am 
unable to agree, but it does add weight to 
the argument that the curriculum should 
include materials bearing on the problem. 

Another development in contemporary 
society calls loudly for some counter action 
by the schools. This is the unusual develop- 
ment in agencies for influencing people. 
Our current yearbook recognized this prob- 
lem in its emphasis on propaganda and 
agencies for spreading it. The need for 
critical evaluation by the masses was never 
greater. One does not need to share all of 
the opinions of a Sinclair or Seldes to be 
convinced that the press has on occasions 
been somewhat remiss in attending to what 
it holds up as its duty and its ideal. The 
inane prating that makes up much of the 
material given us over the radio is another 
example of a development that should be 
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attacked. There is no doubt that the nature 
of this material can be changed, if proper 
demands are made; and I see no reason why 
the social-studies curriculum should not 
attack the problem. 

A third point at which emphasis is needed 
is on the growth, activities, and influences 
of pressure groups. The activities to de- 
feat the modification of our pure food and 
drug laws, the success of small organized 
groups in obtaining the passage of state and 
national laws, the activities of various organ- 
izations in attempting to adjust the ma- 
terials of the curriculum to conform to their 
beliefs, and the attacks of some groups on 
public education furnish adequate evidence 
on this point. Resistance to these efforts 
apparently must come from the schools. 
Occasionally these groups come into con- 
flict among themselves, but this can not be 
relied upon to provide balance and wise 
action. Most of them are so engrossed in 
their own plans to obtain what they desire 
that they are unwilling to interfere in the 
plans of other groups. 

At this point it is not out of order to 
make comment concerning much of the free 
material that is available and receiving a 
great deal of attention in many of our cur- 
riculum plans. In fact, some teachers have 
been led to believe that all one needed in 
order to teach under the new plan was a 
large assortment of this new material. We 
may grant that much of it is useful. How- 
ever, so much of it is so obviously designed 
to lead to a desired course of action that I 
believe caution should be observed in its 
use. This suggestion may give the appear- 
ance of undue alarm, but I believe that it 
is warranted. We spend a great deal of 
time talking about helping people resist 
pressure and propagarida and then turn 
around and seize anything that is offered, 
because it is free. In other words, we at- 
tempt to help the pupil and at the same time 
give an open invitation to interested groups 
to introduce their wares into the classroom. 
Aside from the very obvious bias of much 
of this material, criticism of it could be 
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made on other grounds. However, I am 
here concerned with ourgross inconsistency 
in admitting much of this material and 
shall rest my argument on that. 

One final fact, in our consideration of 
current conditions, that calls for some con- 
sideration in our social studies is what js 
commonly called the cultural lag. A few 
phases of this seem to call for emphasis, 
In the first place, much of our economic 
theory appears to be inadequate and anti- 
quated. In the second place, many of our 
legal concepts and much of the legal ma. 
chinery are out of date and need revision. 
Our students do not necessarily need to 
be trained in law to appreciate these facts, 
and we have reason to believe that there 
is some hope of reform if a proper attack is 
made. The popularly initiated acts adopted 
in the last election in Arkansas indicate one 
hope of improvement. Proper education 
could no doubt hasten this movement. 

Here we shall leave the consideration of 
conditions outside the schools and turn to 
one or two factors within the school. The 
outstanding factor in the schools needing 
recognition is that everyone is attending 
secondary schools today. Both the number 
of pupils and the proportion of those of 
school age now actually attending have gone 
up at a remarkable rate. This great increase 
has quite naturally brought into the schools 
large numbers unable or unwilling to work 
with many of the materials of our tradi- 
tional curriculum. However much one 
may deplore this, the fact remains that 
these pupils will some day become voters, 
and despite the fact that they are unable 
to learn some things, they will have the 
right to vote and probably will hold some 
offices. ‘The school must find material with 
which these boys and girls can occupy them- 
selves. 

What type of material is this to be? Some 
efforts to make adjustments for these pupils 
have been mainly in the direction of teach- 
ing smaller amounts of the materials used 
for those fully able to handle abstract, aca- 
demic subjects. ‘This seems useless! Our 
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efforts here could better be in the direction 
of educating the emotions rather than the 
intellect. For this, many of the materials of 
the social studies seem suitable. This does 
not mean that the social studies are neces- 
sarily easier than some other subjects, but 
it does mean that much of the content can 
be adjusted so that nearly every student can 
receive some benefit from it. There is an 
emotional tinge to many of these materials 
which is very important, and which bears 
little relation to intellectual ability. In 
other words, a person who is unable to cope 
with some severe intellectual tasks can 
quite readily acquire a feeling of like or 
dislike for something without knowing too 
many facts about it. Since he will acquire 
these attitudes from some source, it seems 
reasonable to charge the school with help- 
ing him form conclusions best for him and 
the group. It also seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that needed adjustments can be made 
without wrecking the whole present struc- 
ture. 


LIMITATIONS OF PROBLEMS 


NE rather evident assumption made 

by many of our curriculum makers is 
that children are intensely and vitally in- 
terested in all current matters. Observa- 
tion leads me to believe that this is not 
necessarily true. Examples are numerous, 
but I shall cite only one. On the day of the 
recent inauguration of President Roosevelt 
about half of the group in each of two classes 
in United States history preferred to remain 
in the classroom and discuss the materials of 
the assigned lesson rather than go to the 
auditorium and listen to the inauguration 
ceremony. ‘They had studied about the 
twentieth amendment and had discussed 
the election freely both before and after 
November 3, but they were not interested 
in listening to the big event. In theory this 
inauguration should have furnished a lead 
into some unit, I am sure, but in practice 
many of the group avoided it if possible. 
Need I sum this up by saying that many of 
the student’s interests are quite personal 
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and narrow, rather than social and broad, 
and this fact makes the proposal to base 
the selection of content on pupil purposes 
somewhat absurd. 

Some other matters should be borne in 
mind, when we are considering the great 
emphasis on current problems in our 
curriculum-revision plans. In the first place 
many of the most pressing and onerous 
problems do not lend themselves to treat- 
ment on a simple level. ‘The middle-grade 
boy who came home and told his father that 
“today we solved the farm problem, and to- 
morrow we are going to solve the depres- 
sion” illustrates what I mean. There seems 
to be a decided tendency in our new cur- 
ricula to attempt to treat problems far above 
the ability of the students. I have observed 
teachers attempting to teach in grade two 
materials commonly used in grades nine 
and ten in vocational agriculture. Addi- 
tional examples from both social studies and 
science could be adduced, but you are un- 
doubtedly familiar with some of these and 
I shall not take time to labor the point. 
May I make one more reference to current 
problems before we leave them? It is appar- 
ently assumed that the students must be- 
come familiar with these problems in order 
that they may act upon them intelligently 
in the future. To be sure, some of these 
problems may persist Over some time, but 
many of them are decidedly ephemeral, and 
it can hardly be argued that study of them 
will serve as a guide to conduct unless 
general principles are deduced. These 
principles, one might argue, could be de- 
rived as well from numerous other sources. 

One other criticism of much of our cur- 
rent effort to improve instruction is the 
tendency for the same topic to be treated 
on a wide range of levels. It is argued by 
some that this is desirable because the treat- 
ment becomes increasingly complex. The 
Virginia arrangement apparently adopts 
this as basic. Observation inclines me to 
the belief that a superficial treatment of a 
topic, before a group is able to understand 
it, is decidedly harmful. Definite wrong 
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impressions, coupled with the belief that 
they already know all about a topic, fre- 
quently get students into serious difficulties. 
It seems imperative that our curriculum 
makers adopt some plan to avoid repetition 
and set up some justifiable plan with partic- 
ular emphasis on sequence. 


SUMMARY 


INALLY, may I summarize the main 

points that seem to have emerged from 
this series of discussions. 

1. It appears that the social studies will 
form the major part of the core curriculum 
in our new plans. They furnish an excellent 
framework around which to hang many of 
the ideas, facts, and attitudes deemed de- 
sirable for all. 

2. Our curriculum makers disagree as to 
the scope of the social-studies materials to 
be included in the curriculum, and they are 
not in close agreement as to the proper se- 
quence or order of treatment. 

g. The methods and criteria for selecting 
materials apparently lack objectivity. This 
is indicated by the different conclusions ar- 
rived at by investigators studying the same 
problem. 

4. It would probably be safer and more 
effective to revise our present arrangement 
of courses in the light of present conditions 
than to discard them and attempt to make 
a complete reorganization at once. 


5. It is doubtful whether much of our 
attempt to begin our studies with present 
problems can be justified as wise, desirable, 
or effective. 

6. The avowed interests of pupils can 
not be accepted as points of departure in 
building a curriculum. It is not suggested 
that pupils’ interests should be wholly dis. 
regarded or violated in our teaching, but it 
seems clear that they are not adequate asa 
basis for planning an organized course of 
instruction. 

7. Specialists in the social studies should 
take pains to see that the materials used are 
treated properly, and in proper sequence. 
Curriculum specialists are sometimes not 
wholly familiar with the materials they pro. 
pose to use and consequently are poor 
judges of the values or limitations of specific 
pieces of material. Curriculum makers and 
amateur scientists acclaimed science as the 
means of remaking the world a few years 
ago. Much of this material is in disrepute 
now because of exaggerated claims which 
could not be substantiated. It appears more 
than remotely possible that the social 
studies will wane in favor in the future for 
the same reason unless those who know the 
materials take care that overenthusiastic 
people do not attempt to borrow them, use 
them in a haphazard fashion, decide they 
are of no value, and discard them for some 
newer and more promising toy. 
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Articulation in the Social Studies 


0. W. STEPHENSON 





me 


E problem of articulation of the social 
studies arises with earliest instruction in 


infancy and continues until people cease 
tolearn. This discussion will, however, be 
concerned chiefly with the elementary 
school, though most of what is said applies 
also to higher grades. It will consider both 
those teaching methods and those segments 
of knowledge appropriate to the first six or 
eight grades, together with their inter- 
relationships and their joining together to 
present a smooth or even surface. 

Of course the articulation of teaching 
methods and of content should be accom- 
plished in the light of our major aims, goals, 
or whatever we call those things we wish. to 
achieve. These aims should be accom- 
plished through the activities of the teacher 
and those of the pupils in connection with 
the study of content all along the six or 
eight year line. Obviously if aims are to 
apply to many grades, to many different 
activities, and to many different segments 
of knowledge, they must be very general 
indeed. 








What knowledge, abilities, and skills 
are necessary to the full develop- 
ment of elementary-school pupils? 
What should they bring to the sec- 
ondary school? This answer was 
presented at the Detroit meeting of 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies by Professor Stephenson of the 
University of Michigan. 
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GENERAL AIMS 


HAT then are these major or 

general aims? A careful study of the 
literature published during the last thirty- 
five years on aims in the social studies, a 
tabulation of more than 3,000 separate 
statements of them, and a reduction of these 
statements to their lowest terms, have 
yielded the following composite of opinions 
as the inclusive or major aims in these 
studies: 

1. To develop those elements or qualities 
of character, social attitudes, and habits of 
thought and behavior which will cause 
pupils to be more worthy and more intelli- 
gently active members of the various so- 
cially valuable groups to which they now 
belong or to which they may belong in the 
future. 

2. To familiarize pupils with such past 
social, economic, and political problems, 
experiences and achievements of mankind 
as will enable them to understand and ap- 
preciate similar problems, experiences, and 
achievements of the times in which they 
live. 

3. To provide pupils with a body of in- 
formation which will form the basis for the 
further understanding and appreciation of 
the human relationships and activities with 
which the social studies are concerned. 

4. To develop in pupils the mental atti- 
tudes which bring out careful discrimina- 
tion, independent judgment, and the criti- 
cal evaluation of evidence. 

5. To develop skill in the use of social- 
studies materials. 

If there is to be articulation in the matter 
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of aims, some such comprehensive list as 
this should be kept in view at all of the vari- 
ous grade levels. Articulation should exist, 
also, with respect both to activities and con- 
tent. It is desirable, therefore, that some 
guides or criteria should be at hand for 
judging the value of both activities and con- 
tent. 


CRITERIA FOR ACTIVITIES 
N analysis of the aims given brings out 
A criteria for judging the value of an 
activity which may be presented in eight 
simple questions. 

1. Will it be one in which desirable ele- 
ments or qualities of character are shown 
in a favorable light (or undesirable ones 
in an unfavorable light), or one in which 
these elements or qualities are exercised? 

2. Will it give the pupil experience in 
the exercise of worthy behavior? 

g. Will it help the pupil to relive in 
time and place the events he is desired to 
remember? 

4. Will it help the pupil toward the ac- 
ceptance of worthy ideals, proper social 
attitudes, greater understanding, and truer 
appreciations? 

5. Will it promote better habits of study 
and work? 

6. Will it increase his skill in performing 
desirable activities? 

7. Will it take account of individual in- 
terests and abilities? 

8. Will the outcome of the activity be 
worth the time and energy spent upon it? 

If in appraising an activity one or more 
of these questions can be answered affirm- 
atively it is probable that the activity is 
worth while. 


CRITERIA FOR CONTENT 


N analysis of the five major aims also 
A bring out criteria for judging the 
value of a segment of subject matter or body 
of content. Of these there are nine: 

1. Does it bring the pupil into contact 
with or give him experience in exercising 
desirable elements or qualities of character 
or desirable forms of behavior? 


2. Is it more or less directly related to 
present-day institutions, social, economic, 
and political? 

3. Does it help the pupil to understand 
and appreciate these institutions by show. 
ing him how they came to be what they are? 

4. Does it help the pupil to understand 
and appreciate the significance of the prob. 
lems which society is attempting to solve 
through the agency of these institutions? 

5. Does it help the pupil to understand 
and appreciate the mistakes human beings 
have made in their attempts to solve their 
problems and to see what courses of action 
have been wise? 

6. Does it give the pupil a better back- 
ground for the appreciation of good litera- 
ture, travel, and science and the arts? 

7. Is it essential to an understanding and 
appreciation of content to be met at some 
time in the future? 

8. Does it help to ripen the pupil's judg- 
ment with reference to the value of his own 
activities and those of the society of which 
he is a part? 

g. Does it give the pupil knowledge of 
the material from which social-studies con- 
tent is drawn? 

If, again, one or more of these questions 
can be answered affirmatively, it is probable 
that the content is worth while. The con- 
sistent application of these two sets of cri- 
teria will necessarily result in two important 
kinds of articulation. 


APPROVED ACTIVITIES 

AVING established criteria for judging 
LH the worth of activities and of content, 
we may now ask: Where shall we go for a 
master list of activities to be used by teachers 
and pupils for the accomplishment of our 
aims? Professor Howard E. Wilson gives us 
such a list under the title: “ “Things to Do 
in the Social Science Classroom: An Analy- 
sis of Methods.” 1 Professor Wilson groups 
the activities in his list under eight major 
headings: visual, listening, oral, writing, 
drawing, manual, general, and purely medi- 
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ARTICULATION 


tative. From these groups choices of activi- 
ties can be made to suit various units of work 
or segments of subject matter and, more es- 
pecially, will suit the age, grade, interests, 
capacities, and needs of the boys and girls. 
It is recognized that among these “things to 
do” there are some types of activities better 
suited to the lower grades, while other types 
are better suited to later years. It is also 
recognized that if a pupil does not know 
how to perform an activity it is the business 
of the teacher to show him. 

Some of the activities in the master list 
can be used merely to arouse interest, focus 
attention, motivate effort, enliven class 
periods, and, in general, increase learning. 
The constant use of activities for these pur- 
poses provides one valuable type of articula- 
tion. Another type of equal if not of even 
greater importance is gained by the use of 
those activities through which a child’s skill 
can be increased. In these, moreover, the 
emphasis is on teaching the child rather 
than on teaching the subject. 


SKILLS 

PECIFICALLY, let me apply this idea 
S of articulation to increasing skill in 
oral expression. You would agree, would 
you not, to the following? Perfect skill in 
oral expression can never be achieved; at- 
taining the highest possible degree of skill 
in oral expression is a goal well worth striv- 
ing for. This can only be acquired as a re- 
sult of much practice over a long term of 
years; practice should begin early in the 
school life of a child and continue through 
the elementary grades and indefinitely be- 
yond. Ifachild is to understand the spoken 
and written language of the social studies, 
he must become familiar with and know 
how to use the words that are more or less 
peculiar to those studies; to the vocabulary 
acquired in one segment of subject matter 
new words should be added and greater skill 
in their use developed. Objective records 
could be kept of a pupil’s progress which 
would show at any time the gains this pupil 
had made. Thus, articulation as applied to 
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oral expression would mean a smooth or 
even surface of vocabulary growth and in- 
creasing skill in this form of expression 
throughout the elementary years and be- 
yond. In connection with this and what 
follows there is a challenge for experi- 
menters, administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers in every school system in America. 

The idea of articulation as it applies to 
activities that result in continuous vocabu- 
lary growth and increasing skill in oral ex- 
pression and record-keeping of progress 
along these lines also applies to certain other 
activities which most of us begin to use at 
one grade level or another, and in connec- 
tion with which increasing skill can be de- 
veloped. You would agree, would you not, 
that a high degree of skill in written ex- 
pression is also a goal well worth striving 
for? If so, should not the worker on a course 
of study, supervisor, or classroom teacher 
consciously set up units in such a way as 
definitely to provide for an optimum of 
growth along this line? Should not stand- 
ards for judging this growth be devised and 
records of each pupil’s progress be kept and 
judged by these standards? In the early 
grades the children can and should ac- 
quire skill in composing simple sentences 
to include the words special to the topic or 
unit being studied. Later they can ac- 
quire skill in putting sentences together in 
paragraphs, and then paragraphs intd-such 
compositions as stories, accounts of real or 
imaginary happenings, descriptions, letters, 
dialogues, diaries, speeches, and other forms 
of written expression. It is the duty of the 
teacher to show the child how to produce 
compositions such as these. Perfection in 
written expression can never be reached, 
but articulation would mean increasing 
skill for each pupil; and for the teacher it 
would mean a concerted, longtime. policy 
of efforts to increase the child’s ability in 
this area. It would mean that the teacher 
of the social studies is much concerned with 
written and spoken English, and it would 
further emphasize teaching the child rather 
than the subject. 
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GRAPHICS 


O my mind articulation also applies to 

a third and somewhat less important 
group of activities: those which give experi- 
ence in making and using graphics of vari- 
ous kinds. The limitations of our mental- 
ities are such that we are forced to depend 
upon them. We cannot comprehend 
magnitudes in one, two, or three dimen- 
sions without the aid of graphics of some 
kind. Great or relative lengths, distances, 
heights, areas, volumes, weights, angles, 
velocities, tensions, etc., can not be grasped 
without the aid of some such graphic device 
as a scale of miles, time line, bar, circle, line 
or other graph, pictogram, diagram, cross 
section, ground plan, or map. All through 
life these are used to illustrate, interpret, 
and help us understand. You would agree, 
would you not, that, in or at the proper 
grade level, activities should be provided 
which would promote skill in making and 
using the more important forms of graphics? 
If pupils do not know how to make these 
things, it is the teacher’s duty to teach them. 
Here again rating scales or standards for 
judging the quality of a pupil’s work could 
be devised which could be used to measure 
the degree of excellence of his product and 
indicate gains in skill from one product to 
the next of the same kind. 

In the making and use of graphics near 
perfection can be attained. If a _ pupil 
reaches approximate perfection in the pro- 
duction of a particular type of graphics he 
would not thereafter produce it for the 
purpose of improving his skill, but for the 
purpose of illustrating his ideas or aiding 
him in learning. So it seems to me that 
articulation at the various grade levels 
would provide for increasing the skill of 
pupils in making and using some of the 
more important forms of graphics. I have 
illustrated the method of teaching pupils 
how to produce one form of graphics in an 
article on “Drawing and _ Evaluating 
Maps.’’? By following the technique de- 
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scribed in this article, or a simple modifica. 
tion of it, pupils can draw maps of highest 
quality, and by applying the criteria for 
evaluating their own work they can judge 
its degree of excellence, see how to make 
their next product better, and thus increase 
their cartographical skill. 


READING AND LIBRARY SKILLS 


T is but a short step from activities which 

develop skill in making and using graphics 
to activities definitely chosen for the pur. 
pose of giving pupils experiences in finding, 
noting, organizing, using, and preserving 
valuable information. We live in an alpha. 
betical world, card indexed, and yet the so- 
called modern method of teaching reading 
now in vogue takes almost no account of the 
alphabet as such, and still less of phonetics. 
Intriguing curves of reading age are put on 
the same sheet with those of chronological 
age and mental age to prove the efficacy of 
this method. But to me these curves are 
unconvincing; they leave too much out of 
the picture. Reading speed alone does not 
enable a pupil to do what should be ex- 
pected of him in the social studies. 

To a large extent the progress pupils 
make in this field is conditioned by the skill 
with which they can find and use materials 
in the solution of problems, And yet we 
have the pitiful spectacle of pupils finishing 
the sixth grade or an even higher one who 
are practically helpless when it comes to 
using any equipment which has an alpha- 
betical arrangement. Catherine can not 
find the family name in the telephone book; 
she does not know how to look up “‘copy- 
right” in the dictionary; and if she does 
happen to stumble upon it she pronounces 
it “soapyright.” She can not use the index 
of her textbook, that of her atlas, or that of 
any book of reference; she runs to the 
librarian to help her find “hieroglyphics” 
in the card catalogue, and a little later to 
help her find “Columbus” in the encyclo- 
pedia; she can not classify things alphabet- 
ically, and in cities like Washington, where 
streets are lettered, she is not sure whether 
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ARTICULATION 


K Street comes before J Street or after. 
Articulation should provide experiences 
which result in cumulative skill in finding, 
noting, Organizing, using, and preserving 
materials. Yet, fundamental to developing 
this kind of skill is a knowledge of the alpha- 
bet and some knowledge of phonetics. The 
modern method of teaching reading leaves 
much to be desired in that-it does not 
definitely provide pupils with information 
basic to problem solving in an alphabetical, 
card-indexed world. 


TRAINING IN —,THINKING 


T would be difficult to find “things to do 
in the social-science classroom’ of 
greater worth to the pupils than those 
which give experience in solving problems. 
Both in the approach to problems and in 
the steps taken toward their solution 
the teacher has wonderful opportuni- 
ties to develop habits of thought which will 
be of incalculable value to pupils all 
through their lives. To this end they 
should be given practice in making careful, 
accurate deductions from evidence; in judg- 
ing evidence or information as to accuracy, 
adequacy, completeness, and relevancy; in 
establishing cause and_ effect relation- 
ships; in making comparisons and contrasts; 
in classifying materials according to time, 
place, size, condition, or other major group- 
ing; in making summaries; and in suspend- 
ing judgment until all the evidence is in. 
Articulation would definitely provide for 
enough practice in doing these things to fix 
them as habits. 
Articulation would take cognizance of 
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activities chosen to give pupils training in 
the use, not only of library materials, but 
also of globes, models, relics, artifacts, 
museum exhibits, charts, slides, pictures, 
films, source materials of whatever kind, and 
life situations. To possess skill in the use 
of these and other materials is only a means 
to an end, that of accomplishing our aims, 
just as teaching methods and the use of ac- 
tivities are means to the same end. Included 
in these aims are those which stress desir- 
able “elements or qualities of character, 
social attitudes, and habits of behavior.” 
These qualities, attitudes, and habits should 
be carefully listed and activities chosen for 
one grade level or another which we know 
will develop them. 


O me “articulation in the social studies 

among the various grade levels” means 
a longtime program which will satisfy our 
aims, one which will apply at each level the 
same valid general criteria to the choice of 
activities and content, a program of con- 
tinuous growth in knowledge of words, in 
oral, written and graphic expregssion, in the 
use of library and other materials from 
which information is drawn, in problem 
solving, and in developing desirable habits 
of thought, qualities of character, social at- 
titudes and habits of behavior. If activities 
and segments of knowledge are definitely 
chosen for the purpose of providing growth 
along these lines our methods will have a 
“smoother surface,” the social studies will 
render a more valuable service, and our 
pupils, elementary and more advanced, will 
have a richer school experience. 
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LIHU ROOT’S “Requisite for the 
Success of Popular Diplomacy” in the 
April issue of Foreign Affairs affords a 
pertinent comment today, just as it did 
when he wrote it for the first issue of that 
periodical in September 1922. ‘““The con- 
trol of foreign relations by modern democ- 
racies creates a new and pressing demand 
for popular education in international 
affairs. . . . The new condition has un- 
doubtedly been accelerated by the great 
war and its lessons. We have learned that 
war is essentially a popular business.” It 
has become increasingly apparent that all 
the people in all the countries, victor and 
vanquished, suffer the consequences of 
whatever peace may: be made. In such cir- 
cumstances it is easy to understand the 
growing determination of democracies to 
control international negotiations in order 
that they shall not find themselves in the 
midst of a war they had no idea of fighting 
or bound by international promises they 
had no intention of making. This is also 
a part of the “awakening sense of oppor- 
tunity which, among the unskilled majority, 
has followed the exercise of universal suf- 
frage, the spread of elementary education, 
and the revelation of the power of organ- 
ization. The change is therefore not to be 
considered as temporary but as a step in the 
direct line of development of democratic 
government, which, according to the nature 
of democracies, will not be retraced... . 
Public opinion will be increasingly not 
merely the ultimate judge but an immedi- 
ate and active force in negotiation.” 
It remains a problem to inform that 


a 


public opinion, discipline it, and to teach 
it to condemn those public acts and expres. 
sions which “bring discredit upon our 
country and injure its business and imperil 
its peace.” It may be a car of Juggernaut 
we are driving, but there is no good to be 
had out of hoping it will turn into a buggy 
drawn by a peaceful old horse Dobbin. 


THE AMERICAS 


NE of our first obligations is to come 

to some agreement with ourselves 
concerning those obligations which we have 
assumed in the Western Hemisphere. In 
“The New Era in Pan American Relations,” 
Sumner Welles, assistant secretary of state 
in the Roosevelt administration, discusses 
the various aspects of our relations in the 
Americas. He describes with some point 
the effect created by our numerous inter- 
ventions in the smaller American republics 
with complete disregard for their inherent 
sovereignty and independent rights, our 
“attitude of patronizing and domineering 
superiority,’ and our economic policy, cul- 
minating in the Smoot-Hawley tariff, that 
interfered with the vital interest of the 
Latin-American republics as_ well as 
“gravely prejudiced” our own export trade. 
“Antagonism and hostility were open and 
even officially voiced, as at the Inter- 
American Conferences of 1923 and 1928.” 
In direct contrast to all this he presents 
the policies and achievements of the Roose- 
velt administration. He mentions the 
statement of opposition to a policy of in- 
tervention, the withdrawal of the forces of 
occupation from Haiti, the attitude of aloof- 
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ness from crisis in Nicaragua, the economic 
help to Cuba accompanied by renunciation 
of the contractual rights of intervention 
formerly possessed by the United States, the 
more generous treaty arrangements with the 
Republic of Panama, and the new policy of 
trade agreements with many of the Ameri- 
can republics which has “materially as- 
sisted’ in the increase of “both their ex- 
ports to and their imports from the United 
States.”” As the crown of all this he describes 
the Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace held last December 
at Buenos Aires. If his estimate of the sum 
of the achievements of that conference, as 
well as his picture of the essentially demo- 
cratic outlook of the participating nations, 
seems perhaps more rosy than that of some 
other observers, still his view of the impor- 
tance of any such achievement is certainly 
well founded. His opinion is that “many 
steps remain to be taken” and that the ‘“‘need 
for a practical demonstration of the value 
of reason, codperation, and conciliation in 
the relations between governments was 
never greater than today. The Conference 
of Buenos Aires responded to the need. The 
nations of the Western World there demon- 
strated their capacity to devise a sane bal- 
ance between nationalism and international 
codperation.”” 

“Exit the Monroe Doctrine,” the picture 
of events by Hubert Herring in the April 
Harpers Magazine, is different in tone and 
conclusions. Speaking of the Monroe 
Doctrine as the “American Ark of the 
Covenant”’ the author presents the question 
as to whether it was lost on the way to 
Buenos Aires, “desecrated, splintered, or 
freshly adorned.” Pointing out that not 
only, like Monroe in 1823, did Roosevelt 
in 1936 move in an atmosphere of “‘alien 
broils’”” whose consequences he feared for 
the United States but also that Roosevelt 
had to fear the effect on the United States 
of the quarrels and hates within the West- 
ern Hemisphere itself, such as the troubles 
at the headwaters of the Amazon and the 
rivalry between Bolivia and Paraguay over 
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Chaco. In 1823 Monroe on the responsi- 
bility of the United States “‘served notice 
that Europe was to keep her hands off the 
Americas.” In 1936 Roosevelt took the 
long voyage to Buenos Aires in order “‘to 
persuade all Americans to say in concert 
what Monroe had said in solo.” 

According to Herring’s observations the 
conference failed of full realization pri- 
marily owing to what Argentina, and es- 
pecially Argentina’s much publicized for- 
eign minster, Saavedra Lamas, chose to 
consider her prior commitments to the 
League of Nations. I suppose Herring’s 
comments might be said to belong strictly 
to the biographical interpretation of his- 
tory, but, interested as I am in a biographi- 
cal interpretation of history, I can not re- 
produce his argument here, for I must go 
on to his conclusions. 

Discounting the tendency of delegates 
to such conferences to “recount their 
strategy’ each in his own capital and to 
pronounce themselves entirely satisfied with 
the results, and mindful of the continuous 
driving force of national needs, hopes, and: 
fears, Herring, nevertheless, is convinced 
that “these Americans of twenty-one dis- 
parate and divided nations solemnly vowed 
to consult for the maintenance of peace. 
That was a revolutionary commitment. We 
laid aside the predilections and prides of a 
century. We agreed to merge our national 
voice in the voice of the continent. ... We 
may have mislaid the Ark of the Covenant, 
but we have’ also refused, half in fear, half 
in courage, to abandon our hope of the 
promised land.” 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


HE Tydings-McDuffie Act provides that 
T after the expiration of a ten-year period 
the Philippine Republic shall be an inde- 
pendent and going concern. Stephen 
Duggan’s “The Philippines To-day and To- 
morrow” in the Spring issue of the Yale 
Review discusses how the Congress arrived 
at the decision to do this thing, what are 
the present plans in this matter, and what 
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the author considers the merits of the case 
and its hopes of success. I suppose few per- 
sons will challenge the author’s statements 
that the act was passed by the union of vari- 
ous groups interested in Philippine inde- 
pendence. To the strength of those Ameri- 
cans who thought it was time that the 
United States kept its promise to grant in- 
dependence as soon as the Filipinos had 
enough experience in self-government to 
risk the experiment was added the strength 
of various “pressure groups,” notably cane- 
sugar and beet-sugar producers who dislike 
the competition from the Philippines, dairy 
interests wishing to shut out coconut deriv- 
atives, especially oil for soap and for butter 
and lard substitutes, and labor unions that 
feared immigration from the islands. The 
realization of the hopes of these groups 
would ruin the islands economically. The 
present act would have to be amended ma- 
terially to avoid that disaster, but, when he 
signed the measure, President Roosevelt 
expressed his intention to deal with such 
matters further. 

As to the ability of the Filipino leaders 
to maintain a successful government the 
author is reasonably confident, but of their 
ability to maintain their independence in 
a world of international troubles he is not at 
allsure. Neither is anybody else, I suppose. 
The solution most often suggested by the 
Filipinos is a treaty of neutralization signed 
by the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Japan, and the Netherlands, but there is no 
guarantee that the powers named would 
sign. Besides it might be remembered what 
precious little good such things did Belgium 
in 1914. 

Duggan thinks the ultimate decision will 
have to wait until the whole international 
situation clarifies itself in the course of this 
ten-year period. of preparation. Neverthe- 
less it is true that our own preparations to 
defend the islands in case of war are not 
beyond criticism. In We Can Defend 
America (Garden City: Doubleday, Doran, 
1937) Johnson Hagood says that with pres- 
ent preparations and equipment we have 


not a chance of successful defense. As a 
former major-general in the United States 
Army, General Hagood presents one com- 
petent man’s opinion, and as an outspoken 
opponent of any extravagant army program 
he presents what is certainly not an alarm. 
ist’s point of view. Therefore it is perhaps 
understandable that the Filipinos prefer to 
take their chances one way rather than 
another. 

In the Nation of March 20, James S. Allen 
presents another aspect of the matter in 
“Manuel Quezon—Philippine Dictator.” 
The point of view ought not be overlooked. 


ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


O less a personage than Marriner §, 
N Eccles, chairman of the federal reserve 
board, contributes “Controlling Booms and 
Depressions” to the April issue of Fortune. 
He discusses some of the important eco- 
nomic problems involved and urges some 
organized effort at solution. He believes that 
a sound credit policy could help, but that 
that is not enough; and he advocates balanc- 
ing the budget, if necessary by increasing 
taxes, and some control of rising prices. 

The Nation of March 27 has its comment 
to make in “Inflation is Here” and, in the 
fifth editorial, points out that Eccles ‘was 
not merely issuing a timely warning. He 
was establishing an alibi.” 

Another aspect of production and con- 
sumption that merits consideration by any 
citizen is ‘““The Gamble of Home Owner- 
ship.” Clifford B. Reeves discusses the 
question in the April number of the At 
lantic with a realistic attitude that is seldom 
encountered. His point is that, if I buy 
common stock on a 20 per cent margin, | 
am not only taking my own risk but am a 
menace to stable society. Recently the 
federal ‘government has undertaken to pre- 
vent my doing it. Yet that same government 
would think well of my buying a $10, 
ooo home with only $2,000 as a first pay- 
ment, and it has organized its magnificent 
resources to persuade me to do just that 
thing. Reeves points out, among other 
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things, that it is often cheaper to rent, that 
one’s liability is not limited to the amount 
already paid, and that an individual who 
can not pay for them has no more right to 
the sentimental and spiritual satisfactions 
of home ownership than he has to anything 
else he can not pay for. 

Two articles this month manage to make 
articulate the emotional human factors that 
ought to surround and permeate all our 
consideration of economic matters. It may 
be quite true that economic laws are as 
unchangeable as the law of gravitation, but, 
if we can learn to recognize the human re- 
actions and complications, we may be able 
to make a less bitter adjustment to eco- 
nomic laws. If, on the contrary, those theo- 
rists are correct who believe that economic 
laws are susceptible to change, then cer- 
tainly we are in a better position to adminis- 
ter that change, if we can share the emotions 
of the worker. The two articles are “To 
Those Who Wait” by Elick Moll in the 
April Scribner's and “On the Assembly 
Line” by Gene Richard in the April At- 
lantic. 


SoctAL History 


HAT is this thing we call social his- 

tory? Is it something tied up in the 
textbooks? Or is it the very fabric of human 
life? Of our own lives, then, right here and 
now? Is our judgment about our own back- 
ground and contemporary scene a part of 
our knowledge of past backgrounds and past 
scenes? Is the end and purpose of social 
history its learning or its ability to widen 
and enrich our understanding of life and 
people? Arthur M. Schlesinger discusses 
“What American Social History Is’ in the 
January issue of the Harvard Educational 
Review. His description of the logical 
change of emphases in teaching history 
might well be quoted at length. I shall, 
however, quote only some of his conclu- 
sions. “If only wars and diplomatic contro- 
versies are worth the telling, it is little 
wonder that youthful minds imbibe the 
notion that foreign nations count in our 


lives only as trouble makers. And with such 
indoctrination in the schools, is it any won- 
der that, when an international crisis looms, 
the American people are so susceptible to 
high-powered propaganda? You and I have 
planted the seed, and it isn’t always com- 
fortable to think who it is that reaps the 
harvest. Social history seems to me to pre- 
sent the best corrective of this distressing 
and distorted view of international rela- 
tions. When social history reaches its full 
stature and complete vigor, it may be that 
you and I, as history teachers, can make an 
important contribution to that greatest of 
all needs today, the furtherance of better 
understanding among nations.” 

Although most of us believe that the end 
of any learning is to enrich present under- 
standing, nevertheless opinions continue to 
vary widely as to what constitutes useful 
facts of social history. Opinions will also 
necessarily differ according to geography, 
available time, immediate purpose, and 
equipment. 


HE publications of various local and 
tee historical societies provide a con- 
stant stream of material, of unequal quality 
and still more unequal degrees of useful- 
ness. A teacher interested in adapting classes 
to the use of these articles often does well 
to obtain information concerning what so- 
cieties exist in the particular community 
and what publications they issue. The 
March issue of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review prints “Glimpses of Pioneer 
Mid-West Social and Cultural History” by 
R. Carlyle Buley. The April Jowa Journal 
of History and Politics presents “Corre- 
spondence between John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier and Iowa” with an interesting glimpse 
of the poet and early education in Iowa. 
Robert T. Clark, Jr, contributes ‘““The Ger- 
man Liberals in New Orleans (1840-1860)” 
to the January Louisiana Historical Quar- 
terly. “Missouri, 1804-1828: Peopling a 
Frontier State” by Hattie M. Anderson in 
the Missouri Historical Review for Janu- 
ary offers a useful point of departure for a 
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teacher in that state. These titles are offered 
only as suggestions, because usefulness must 
vary with the teacher, the class, and the 
situation. “Claude Kitchin versus the Patri- 
oteers” in the North Carolina Historical 
Review for January moves out into impor- 
tant and little known political history. 


servation and evaluation of social 
history in the immediate present are such 
articles as ““The Great New Migration” by 
Countess Waldeck in the April Foreign Af- 
fairs. She says that the migrations of racial 
and political refugees of the last twenty 
years are “comparable in size and extent 
only to the great displacement that took 
place in the fourth and fifth centuries, when 
Asiatic peoples began pressing the Ger- 
manic tribes southward into the Roman 
Empire.” Partial figures indicate that of 
these refugees there are some 1,500,000 
Russians, 1,500,000 Greeks from Anatolia 
and the Turkish provinces, 350,000 Arme- 
nians, 120,000 Bulgarians from Greece, 
25,000 Assyrians from Iraq, 115,000 Ger- 
mans from Germany and 8,000 more from 
the Saar. Moreover “‘the stream of the great 
migration is likely to swell rather than to 
dry up.” Of these some—comparatively few 
—come to the United States, bringing with 
them rich endowments but also many diffi- 
cult problems. 

For an America that takes its “News 
Reels” for granted along with its much ad- 
vertised feature films Thomas Sugrue tells 
in the April issue of Scribner's the story of 
their origins and development, their prob- 
lems and triumphs. “All reels make up on 
Monday and Wednesday, to catch the 
changes in program at theaters all over the 
country. . . . The prints, incidentally, are 
costly, and were it not necessary to make so 
many—four or five hundred, one for each 
of the reels’ first-run houses—the reels 
would make money. . . . The life of a reel 
is four weeks. After that, even the cheapest 
houses won't take it, and the prints are sold 
for scrap film.” 


Mew generally useful also for ob- 
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Citizens interested in the cost of the army 
and its services to the country might read 
the story of the army’s peacetime service in 
one moment of disaster. From the news. 
papers we knew that the army was able to 
supply boats, men, and organization long 
before the relief agencies were able to ar. 
rive on the scene of disaster. Some, though 
by no means all of the actual figures, are 
supplied in “And the Floods Came” by 
Paschal N. Strong in the Infantry Journal 
of March-April. Not counting supplies, dis. 
tributed directly by the troops, the army of 
the Fifth Corps Area issued to the Red Cross 
and other relief agencies some 89,000 blan. 
kets, 42,000 cots, 26,000 mattresses, 23,000 
bed sacks, and thousands of such useful 
things as pillows, bed comforts, socks, rain. 
coats, hip boots, overcoats, mess tents, large 
tents, canteens and caps, sheets, clothing, 
towels, shoes, and candles. Figures are not 
given for the contributions of the Fourth 
Corps Area—the Mississippi area. 





WILLIAMSBURG 


HE effort to re-create, more or less viv- 
Tiay, the visible reality of past times isa 
common manifestation of our civilization. A 
unique undertaking in the last ten years, 


- through the generosity of John D. Rocke. 


feller, Jr, has been the eighteenth-century 
restoration of the entire village of Williams- 
burg, Virginia, which out of the four co- 
lonial cities of similar importance, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Williamsburg, 
was the only one in which time’s changes 
had not made such an undertaking fantastic. 
It could have been done for Annapolis, but 
the effect would not be so interesting, since 
in that lovely village time’s mercy is for 
once apparent. A similar restoration of 
Charleston’s wealth and beauty might have 
passed the bounds of even a Rockefeller 
purse. Williamsburg, fragrant with the 
memory of such men as George Washing: 
ton, Patrick Henry, George Mason, Thomas 
Jefferson, and James Monroe, was through- 
out all but the earliest colonial years the 
capital of Virginia and is the seat of the sec- 
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HAVE YOU READ? 


ond college to be established in the colonies, 
William and Mary. The eighteenth-century 
beauty of the village is reflected in the pic- 
tures of W. A. R. Goodwin’s “The Restora- 
tion of Colonial Williamsburg” in the April 
National Geographic Magazine, most of 
which were taken in the one breathless mo- 
ment of utter perfection in full ae 
There in the very springtime of their o 
existence stand again the restored college 
buildings, the governor’s palace, and the 
tavern where rough upcountry and rich 
tidewater met to talk and plan in those 
anxious days before Virginia took the road 
to revolution. 


AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


UMAS MALONE, the editor of the re- 
cently completed Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography, discusses in the April 
Harpers ““Who are the American Im- 
mortals?”’ His list of what he considers the 
first forty names in the roll of our distin- 
guished dead is worked out in some detail. 
The reader is not expected to agree with all 
his major or his minor decisions. In fact 
he offers this as a point of departure for a 
dinner party conversation. He thinks the 
guests will all have different opinions. Cer- 
tainly social-studies teachers will have vari- 
ous opinions, and certainly they will enjoy 
reading the article and discussing it. 


Lonc PAsT AND FAR FUTURE 


EACHERS of social sciences, in their 
Tiception over man and his present en- 
vironment, are sometimes accused of for- 
getting the longer view of life, animal and 
vegetable, from the epochs when the dino- 
saurs made their way hither and thither 
over the earth’s surface some hundred and 
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forty million years ago. For the sake of 
focus and proportion they might read in the 
April issue of Fortune the descriptions of 
“The American Museum of Natural His- 
tory’ of New York City, which each year 
shows its marvelous possessions to some 
1,700,000 visitors. The whole article with 
its text and excellent pictures ought to put 
one in just the right mood to read another 
article, wholly different however in its aim 
and direction. John Hodgdon Bradley in 
the Yale Review of Spring 1937 presents 
“The Other Side of Progress.” We are so 
much accustomed to tracing the processes 
of change, of evolution, that we forget that 
organic history is also a history of stagna- 
tion and decay. The change in emphasis 
points up much that might be missed; but 
it is his conclusion that is arresting to one 
whose primary interest, in the world of 
living things, is mankind. In a world in 
which the tendency to stagnate, to degener- 
ate, is almost universal, “only one creature, 
so far as anyone may tell, has ever been 
aware of it. And that creature has made 
small use of his awareness. This organism 
has become what he now is with little con- 
scious direction of his own.” With a real 
capacity for conscious direction he “‘is be- 
ginning to attempt to break the laws that 
have chained all others since the dawn of 
creation, and to set up new laws more pleas- 
ing to his private tastes. He no longer shud- 
ders and throws up his hands at what he sees 
in the world, nor whispers in his own ear 
that it is not so. He only knows with Tho- 
reau that ‘Nature is hard to be overcome, 
but she must be overcome.’ He has raised 
his ax before the tragic framework of exist- 
ence. Distressed and confused, he does not 
always strike a telling blow. But at least he 
strikes, and therein lies his hope.” 
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CHARACTER EDUCATION Training for Good Citizenship.” The first a 


HE March issue of the Journal of Edu- 18 by Ellen L. Thomas; the second by Harry 5 
| mca Sociology, edited by F. C. Borge- W. Colmery, national commander of the : 


son, is devoted to “Community Agencies American Legion. There is neither the ar- I 
and Character Growth.” In “The Mental ticulation nor the antithesis between the s 
Hygienist Looks at Character Education” ‘© that one might expect, for Miss Thomas c 
Harvey W. Zorbaugh warns that “Character confines herself to a critique of militarism p 
education will not be, cannot be... the 1 history teaching, whereas Commander (1 
special province of the school. . . . Char- Colmery lauds training in good citizenship is 

in fairly general terms without direct men- R 


acter is the result of all those experiences 
through which the growing child comes into 
contact with the standards and values of the 
community.” Guy Fox describes “Some Fea- 
tures of the Denver Program of Character 


tion of the issue between militarism and 
pacifism. Miss Thomas, a teacher in a large 
Florida high school, condemns some of her 
own teaching of American history in view 


Education,” stressing the need for demo- of observed results tending to stimulate ir 
cratic procedures and qualified teachers. militaristic attitudes in some of her pupils. ir 
No distinct character program is in use, but She warns against unconscious inculcation A 
all the activities of the school are directed Of militarism through glorification of war | e 
towards character education. Ernest A.  /€r0es in history and the teaching of a nar- th 
Harding describes similar efforts in New row and uncritical nationalism. She lists ten H 
Jersey. Elizabeth R. Pendry discusses ‘‘Co- principles designed to foster more pacifistic ar 
operating with Character-Building Agen- attitudes in history pupils. Many history sp 
cies.” Dr Borgeson, in an analysis of “How teachers are still making death on the bat- sh 
Schools Build Character,” points out that tlefield as easy and as glorious as a touch- th 
“character education is primarily uncon- down at football.” Commander Colmery’s | te 
scious education. This does not mean purely =/™4! thesis is that the interests of good | sk 
accidental education, nor does it imply citizenship can best be served by more edu- tr 
merely incidental education. . . . Moral- cation and more information on social ques H 
ity is dependent upon the quality, not the tions. He recognizes, but rejects, the post- te; 
quantity of education.” tion taken by some influential Legionnaires su 
that communism should not be taught in th 
MILITARISM AND CITIZENSHIP the schools; for he has faith that pupils will $0 
Social-studies teachers will be especially freely choose “Americanism” ahead of any pe 
interested in the first two articles in the “alien isms” if they are given full informa- 


March issue of the Clearing House. “Shall tion about both. 
We Go On Making Little Soldiers?” is the 
title of the first, which is followed by “The 
American Legion Commander Discusses Nazi Germany is sharply criticized for its | of 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


militarism in education and its suppression 
of academic freedom in two articles by 
M. B. Schnapper in School and Society: 
“Teachers in Uniform” (February 27) and 
“Academic Freedom under the Swastika” 
(March 20). The first article reviews acts 
and statements of the Hitler régime, point- 
ing to the official aim that all teachers nie 
be “soldierly.”” Means utilized to achi 
that aim include mandatory military serv- 
ice for teachers and dismissal of those who 
are deficient in militaristic qualities. The 
second article deals at length with Nazi 
“perversion” of the Heidelberg celebration 
last June, commends American schools and 
scholars who refused to participate in it, and 
contrasts present conditions with the “‘com- 
lete freedom of teaching and learning” 
(Lehrerfreitheit and Lernfreiheit) which ex- 
isted under the Empire and the Weimar 
Republic. 

W. B. M. 


“THOSE HORRIBLE FACTS” 


“The greatest need of our present world 
in the field of human relationships is sanity 
in thinking based on facts,’”’ writes Charles 
A. Harper, associate professor of social sci- 
ence at Illinois State Normal University, in 
the February issue of the Clearing House. 
History as a school study, according to this 
article, has a unique réle and a major re- 
sponsibility for meeting this need. Not only 
should pupils know the facts of history; but 
they should also learn how facts are de- 
termined and should develop “truth-using 
skills” and a respect for the factual bases of 
truth. From this point of view, Professor 
Harper deplores current attacks upon fact 
teaching in history. ‘““The reaction against 
such teaching,” he writes, “has gone so far 
that there is a real danger of developing 
soft-headed, opinionated, bumptious, hy- 
percritical citizens.” 

W. B. M. 


THE SOCIAL HERITAGE 


Although education has the two-fold task 
of reconstructing the social order and pass- 
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ing on the social heritage, too many edu- 
cators today are emphasizing one at the ex- 
pense of the other, according to Charles B. 
Smith in the February issue of Educational 
Administration and Supervision. He further 
states that the issue between educational 
conservatives and educational radicals can 
be defined in terms of their adherence to 
one or the other of these two phases of edu- 
cational purpose. This article is largely de- 
voted to an analysis of the social-heritage 
function, which the author defends against 
the attacks of “radicals.” He stresses its im- 
portance for furthering social solidarity, 
social control, democracy, and individual 
development. 
W. B. M. 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


The American Association of University 
Women is organized to direct the study by 
its members of four fields: education, inter- 
national relations, social studies, and the 
arts. Syllabi, prepared sometimes by the staff 
of the Association, sometimes by others, are 
issued from time to time, first in mimeo- 
graphed, then, if successful, in printed 
form. These materials are distributed at, or 
below, cost. 

The study guides are available in many 
libraries, and are used in some college 
classes and discussion groups, as well as by 
individuals. “Economics in a Changing 
World,” by Allan Laing, was reviewed in 
the April issue of this magazine. Other re- 
cent titles include ““The Modern Economy 
in Action,” by Caroline Ware, and ‘“‘Gov- 
ernment, Business and the Individual” by 
Elizabeth May. These are fifty cents each. 

For further information address the 
American Association of University 
Women, 1634 I Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 


PRIZE TEXTBOOK 


The Atlantic Monthly Press in associa- 
tion with Little, Brown, and Company of 
Boston have announced the award of a prize 
of $4,000 to Dr Eugene Hilton of Oakland, 
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California, whose textbook, Problems and 
Values of Today, was adjudged “the best 
basal textbook submitted in the field of 
Social Studies for the Senior High School.” 

As supervisor of social studies of the Oak- 
land schools, Dr Hilton, now principal of 
the Allendale School, initiated a study 
course in the eleventh and twelfth grades 
which was finally adopted throughout the 
senior high schools of the city. His textbook 
was designed to be a guide for students in 
the study of contemporary problems and 
contains a series of units chosen from the 
fields of economics, civics, and sociology. 
The first of the two volumes is announced 
for summer publication. 


CENTRAL OHIO 


The Social Studies Association of Central 
Ohio met at Columbus on March 17. Dr 
Boyd H. Bode, in discussing ““The Meaning 
of Democracy,” called attention to our dan- 
gerous lack of clarity in defining democracy 
and its objectives, contrasting with the clear 
pronouncements of contemporary dictators, 
and emphasized the need for reinterpreting 
democracy in terms of the power age rather 
than the frontier. The meeting opened a 
series to be devoted to constructive investi- 
pation of trends in social-studies teaching. 
The members of the executive committee 
are Arthur H. Moehlman, president, W. B. 
Marshall, vice president, Mrs G. Curry, 
secretary, F. C. Landsittel, and E. W. Pah- 
low. 


WISCONSIN 


The Eighth Annual Conference on the 
Teaching of History and the Social Studies 
will be held in Madison, Wisconsin, Satur- 
day, May 8, 1937, under the auspices of the 
History Section of the Wisconsin Education 
Association, a state group affiliated with the 
National Council for the Social Studies. 
Miss Margaret Abraham of Appleton is 
chairman of the group. Speakers will in- 
clude Dean C. J. Anderson of the School of 
Education, Professors C. V. Easum and 
B. W. Phillips of the Department of His- 


tory, Miss Katherine Dresden, Milwaukee, 
Miss Linda Barry, Shorewood, Mr Leonard 
Frohling, Rhinelander, Mr F. V. Powell of 
the Wisconsin State Department of Public 
Instruction, Mr Merwyn Clough, Appleton, 
and Mr Wakelin McNeel of the Extension 
Division of the University of Wisconsin. 


DENVER 

The social-studies teachers in the five 
senior high schools of Denver are making 
a general study of the curriculum, under. 
taken after sixty-eight per cent of the teach. 
ers agreed that a general reorganization 
should be considered. A special study out. 
line prepared by a committee of junior and 
senior high-school teachers of the social 
studies a year ago raises eight issues: What 
trends in our society should be considered 
in developing a social-studies program? 
How can the social studies aid individual 
growth in ability to participate effectively 
in society? How can the social studies be 
better related to the general purposes of the 
secondary-school program? Should socializ- 
ing activities developed in the social studies 
be differentiated from those carried on else- 
where in the school? Should social-studies 
teachers be concerned about social attitudes 
and standards of value? How shall the vary- 
ing abilities of pupils be cared for? By what 
criteria should our present program be 
judged? What should be the nature of a 
revised social-studies program? Each high 
school is studying one or more issues. 


A program of secondary education for 
slow-learning pupils in Denver is now being 
put into effect in those junior and senior 
high schools where the problem is most 
serious. The program begins with the needs 
of pupils who can not fulfill the reasonable 
requirements of the academic offerings; it 
considers their social and physical back- 
ground, recognizes their limited academic 
and cultural achievements, and seeks to dis- 
cover the activities in which they are likely 
to engage and to improve their performance 
and hope of reward. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The annual city-wide conference on 
World Relations was held at North High 
§chool, Denver, on April g-10. Each of the 
five high schools presented some aspect of 
current threats to peace; tariffs, raw ma- 
terials, colonies, religious factors, leaders, 
and the policies of the United States were 
discussed. 


MIDDLE STATES 

The annual spring meeting of the Middle 
States Association of History and Social Sci- 
ence Teachers will be held in Philadelphia 
on May 7-8. The speakers include Leon C. 
Marshall, Harry Bard, Frederick Lane, 
Broadus Mitchell, Albert Shaw, James T. 
Shotwell, and Ella Lonn who will deliver 
the presidential address. 


GREELEY, COLORADO 


The summer school bulletin of the Colo- 
rado State College of Education announces 
two series of two weeks’ unit courses. The 
instructors are John R. Davey of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago High School; Howard R. 
Anderson of the State University of Iowa; 
Erling M. Hunt of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; and Howard E. Wilson 
of Harvard University. Each instructor will 
give two courses of two weeks each. The 
topics are: (1) How Far Is Integration in the 
Social Studies Practicable? (2) Visual Aids 
in the Social Studies and How to Use Them; 
(3) The Study of Local Communities; (4) 
The Construction and Use of Social Studies 
Tests in the Elementary School; (5) What 
Should be the Relation of History to Other 
Social Studies? (6) Unit Organization of 
Subject Matter and How to Use It Effec- 
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tively in Social Studies; (7) The New York 
Regents Testing Program in the Social 
Studies; (8) Construction and Use of Diag- 
nostic and Achievement Tests in the High 
School Social Science Classes. Other courses 
given by visiting faculty members are Con- 
temporary Governments by Dr Ivan M. 
Stone of Beloit College and Economic Plan- 
ning, Its Possibilities and Its Limitations 
by Dr Kenneth Field, Head of Department 
of Economics of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. In addition, Dr S. A. Mahood, 
President of the Intermountain Consumers 
Service, will give two courses dealing with 
specific problems of consumer economics. 


FLORIDA 


The Social Studies Division of the Florida 
Education Association met in Orlando on 
Friday, March 19. Attendance at this meet- 
ing was the largest in several years. Dr M. L. 
Beck of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
addressed the group on “Desirable Class- 
room Procedures in the Social Studies.” Mr 
H. C. Becker of the Florida State College 
for Women spoke on “Distinctive Contri- 
butions of Geography to the Social Studies.” 
Miss Julia Tanner, of the Miami Senior 
High School, was elected chairman for 


1937-38. 


Readers are invited to send in items for 
“Notes and News.” Items for September 
should be sent by August r. 

Contributors to this issue include Wil- 
bur M. Murra, Mary E. Christy, O. M. 
Dickerson, Eugene Hilton, Arthur E. 
Moehlman, and Florence Tryon. 








BOOK REVIEWS 





Curriculum-Making in the Social Studies. By 
Leon C. Marshall and Rachel Marshall 
Goetz. New York: Scribner, 1936. Pp. 
XVil, 252. $1.75. 

The Commission on the Social Studies of 
the American Historical Association spon- 
sored the preparation of this book, and it 
appears as Part XIII of their report. Its 
subtitle, ““A Social Process Approach,” indi- 
cates the general nature of the volume. It 
is divided into eleven chapters, nine of 
which are devoted to descriptions of various 
processes. 

The social process approach sounds ap- 
pealing. The idea of reducing the complex 
phenomena of social life to a few clearly 
recognizable processes appeals to the cur- 
riculum maker and to the teacher. If a 
few fundamental and obviously coherent 
processes could be defined and delimited 
they would furnish some of the guidance 
that is so sadly needed. If some continuous 
processes could be identified and utilized 
as strands around which the content of the 
social studies could be organized, they would 
assist in simplifying the complex problems 
of bewildered educators. The need for 
some such synthesis is especially obvious to 
those who are engaged in teaching the social 
studies. Perhaps the social process approach 
is one of the great discoveries of the period. 
Perhaps it can be made to function. Some 
such réle for the social process approach 
seems to have been visualized by the authors 
of the volume under examination. In 
addition to two introductory chapters 
which discuss the social studies and some 
underlying features that are obvious to 
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every teacher, the volume consists of brief 
accounts of the evolution of various aspects 
of culture, of inventories of the present 
status of knowledge concerning a number 
of topics and problems, and of some random 
suggestions as to how these unsynthesized 
elements might be combined to form a 
curriculum. The book is obviously the 
product of diligent work, considerable in- 
sight, and labored thought. In fact it con- 
tains many elements and cites numerous 
others that might well be utilized in making 
a curriculum for the sciences as well as for 
the social studies. Just how the curriculum 
will eventuate, either from this volume or 
from its implied formula, is, however, not 
very clear. 

The first chapter is entitled ‘““The Mean- 
ing and Significance of the Social Process 
Approach.” In view of the fact that the 
authors are about to propose a new prin- 
ciple or technique for curriculum making, 
they might well have surveyed, reviewed, or 
interpreted existing techniques for the pur- 
pose of showing how this new one will 
function. Their fragmentary and_ per 
functory review of current techniques 1s 
therefore scarcely calculated to inspire con- 
fidence. Contributions to particular needs 
are more likely to grow out of a keen insight 
into and a thoughtful understanding of the 
means that are now available, The authors 
next discuss the phrase “‘social process ap- 
proach.” Again the result is unsatisfactory. 
Two pages (12-14) scarcely allow an ade- 
quate exposition of what is, or should be, the 
major premise of the book. The reader is 
therefore left to work out his own under- 
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standing of the term, and in the absence 
of any explanation to wonder why the six 
particular processes are the fundamental 
ones. The social process approach is said 
to have the following advantages: it will 
(1) aid the development of meanings; (2) 
utilize the experiential background of the 
pupils; (3) supply a needed overview; (4) 
furnish standards for curriculum making; 
and (5) furnish a dependable basis for 
social engineering (pp. 16-20). 

The processes chosen and discussed in the 
volume are as follows: 


A. The Process of Adjustment with the External Physi- 
cal World. 

1. The Process of Learning to Manipulate Natural 
Forces. 

2. The Process of Organizing to Manipulate These 
Forces—the Economic Order. 

3. The Process of the Distribution of the Popula- 
tion over the Physical and Cultural Areas of the 
Earth. 

B. The Process of Biological Continuance and Conser- 
vation. 

C. The Process of Guiding Human Motivation and As- 
piration. 

1. The Process of Establishing Value Standards or 
Norms. 

2. The Process of Securing Minimum Adherence 
to Value Standards or Norms. 

D. The Process of Developing and Operating the Agen- 
cies of Social Organization. 
E. The Process of Securing and Directing Cultural 

Continuance and Cultural Change. 

F. The Process of Personality Molding. 


seginning with the third chapter the 
authors discuss the part that each process 
plays in social living. They are thus led 
to attempt a synthesis of social and, to some 
extent, biological knowledge and to declare 
that this synthesis points toward the cur- 
riculum. Perhaps it does, but they assert 
rather than demonstrate such utility for the 
discussion. Some readers may require more 
proof, and nearly all would profit from a 
little more guidance. One may grant that 
the synthesis is true, sound, illuminating, 
stimulating, and suggestive and still be 
quite in the dark as to how it is to be trans- 
lated into a curriculum. In other words, 
the book may be a storehouse of educational 
wisdom, a learned treatise on the status 
of social knowledge, or a_ philosophical 


synthesis of fundamental strands of living, 
but it is not a book on “curriculum making 
in the social studies.” 

A book on curriculum making in the 
social studies implies that it will deal with 
curriculum making. This obligation is by 
no means specific and so may be met in a 
number of ways. The author of such a 
volume might deal with the theory, prin- 
ciples, or philosophy of curriculum making, 
with administrative organization and 
procedure, with techniques, with content, 
or with specimen units or subjects. There 
are other aspects with which he might deal, 
but whatever route he traverses should lead 
eventually to some kind of process for mak- 
ing a curriculum. An author as an indi- 
vidual has the undeniable right to juggle 
ideas and build ideologies, but as an author 
he does not generally have such rights, al- 
though some select circles would even per- 
mit him as an author to join the cult of 
unintelligibility and publicly communicate 
with himself on the pages of a book. The 
people responsible for the curriculum of 
the public schools, however, are still in the 
pioneer stage of utility in which they ex- 
pect an author to communicate with those 
whom he addresses, and think that a book 
entitled Curriculum Making should deal 
with curriculum making. While the casual 
reader may be inclined to doubt that the 
authors of the volume under review were 
conscious of the problem of making a cur- 
riculum, there is considerable evidence 
scattered through the book (pp. 79-84, 103- 
106, 124-127, 144-149, 165-171, 191-193, 
211-215) to prove that they actually visu- 
alized an eventual curriculum. 

A rather careful examination of the pages 
cited convinces the reviewer that existing 
curricula contain the facts and ideas therein 
mentioned; and there is no assurance that 
the reorganization advocated by the authors 
would vitalize these contents any better 
than extant curricula. The net result ap- 
pears to be that the authors are excellent 
teachers, for they insist upon significant re- 
lationships and meaningful syntheses, and 
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they are resourceful in suggesting ways and 
means, as are all good teachers. 

If the social-studies teacher is under the 
illusion that this book is addressed to him 
or that he is supposed to share in curriculum 
making, he will be disillusioned by seeing 
the frequent references to how “‘the practical 
school administrator’ not only makes the 
curriculum but educates his teachers in how 
to teach it (pp. 103, 126, 145, 168). 

This book is thus a disappointment. It 
is so, not because it is unilluminating, 
superficial, or tedious, but because it fails 
to come to grips with the problem that it 
proposes. It contains materials that might 
be used in making a curriculum, but the 
authors seem to be at a loss as to how it is 
to be done. If they actually saw through 
this plan why did they not demonstrate its 
application to a specimen unit, chapter, 
topic, area, period, or subject? The fre- 
quent assertion that school administrators 
would know how to do it is unconvincing. 
The book is replete with ideas, fruitful and 
stimulating. It is to be regretted that most 
of them wiil evaporate because they are 
not part of a clearly perceived, matured, 
and practicable plan. If the authors were 
unqualified to take the step and show how 
the process would work in application, they 
are not the ones on whom the Commission 
should have called. This limitation of the 
book should not be allowed, however, to 
obscure the idea that it presents, for one 
such idea is worth a dozen subsequent 
schemes for its application. The Commis- 
sion therefore deserves the appreciation of 
educators for having given currency to the 
fundamental theme of the social-process ap- 
proach. 

The book suffers severely because of its 
jerky style. The casual reader might be 
justified in declaring that the typical 
sentence is torn in two by one or more 
parentheses. ‘Social science” and “social 
studies” are used in the same confusing way 
in which previous volumes of the Report 
used them. Numbered lists frequently 
have no parallelism in their numbers and 
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no apparent reason for being numbered 
Chapter ii could well have been omitted: 
those who have had elementary courses jp 
sociology or who have qualified for a certif, 
cate do not need a review of the obvioy 
principles there discussed. 


Epcar B. WEsLEy 
University of Minnesota 


An Experience Curriculum in English. A Re 
port of the Curriculum Commission of 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng. 
lish, W. Wilbur Hatfield, chairman. Ney 
York: Appleton-Century, 1935. Eng 
lish Monograph No. 4. Pp. xx, 329 
$1.75. 


A Correlated Curriculum. A Report of the 
Committee on Correlation of the Na 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
Ruth Mary Weeks, chairman. Ney 
York: Appleton-Century, 1936. Eng 
lish Monograph No. 5. Pp. xv, 336, 
$2.00. 

It is a remarkable and regrettable fact 
that the typical social-studies teacher ina 
secondary school knows so little about what 
his colleagues in other fields are doing 
Particularly disconcerting—and sometime 
disastrous—is his ignorance of so closely re 
lated a field as English. It is, of course 
almost imperative that the social-studie 
teacher acquaint himself with the curricuk 
of parallel fields within his own school ot 
school system. It is of only slightly less im 
portance that he should learn of the a¢- 
vanced thought and practices of leaders in 
related fields. For achieving this latter 
goal, in the case of English, two indisper- 
sable sources have recently been made avail: 
able as reports of committees of the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
The first of these contains an inclusive out 
line of curriculum materials in English 
for all grades from kindergarten through 
the twelfth grade. This is an admirable 
example of curriculum construction, rich 
in suggestion for all fields, but it will prob 
ably prove of less direct usefulness to social 
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studies teachers than the companion volume 
on correlation. This second volume is re- 
plete with references to social-studies ma- 
terials and illustrative examples of the 
many cognate and common elements be- 
tween English and the social studies. 

Both volumes reflect their authors’ con- 
victions as to the possibility and desirability 
of greatly broadening the scope and func- 
tion of English in the school curriculum, 
In the first of the two, the emphasis is upon 
relating school instruction to life experi- 
ence; in the second, the theme centers upon 
relating English instruction to the other 
school disciplines. They differ, however, 
in approach. An Experience Curriculum 
in English is just that; it represents an 
elaborate selection and systematization of 
“experiences” which should form the 
nucleus of English courses in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. A Corre- 
lated Curriculum is not a unified committee 
recommendation, but is, rather, a compila- 
tion of reports on actual practice illustrative 
of a wide variety of different forms of cor- 
relation. (Correlation, as used in this book, 
also embraces fusion and integration.) 

An Experience Curriculum consists of 
seven parts. In the first are stated such 
“basic principles” as “the ideal curriculum 
consists of well-selected experiences” and 
“the guiding idea . . . is the conception of 
the curriculum as a body of guided ex- 
periences paralleling present and future 
out-of-school experiences.” Following this 
introduction is a wealth of concrete cur- 
ricular materials, presented as “‘strands” and 
as “units,” graded only very loosely, and 
classified under these six headings: litera- 
ture, reading, creative expression, com- 
munication, corrective teaching, and 
electives. 

A Correlated Curriculum contains re- 
ports on actual experience with a large 
variety of the different possible schemes 
for correlation, fusion, and integration. 
Amid the diversity, however, is evident a 
unanimous agreement as to the essential 
desirability of some form of synthesis of 


curricular offerings. Advocacy of this 
principle is forcefully emphasized in the 
general discussions of the introductory and 
concluding chapters. Teachers are urged 
to study carefully all the varieties of cor- 
relation described in the report and to adopt 
and adapt only those which seem most 
appropriate to their particular needs. 

The concrete illustrations are arranged 
in order of the degree of correlation—from 
the English course with only incidental 
references to other fields to a complete in- 
tegration “transcending subject-matter di- 
visions.” In this collection the social-studies 
teacher will be particularly interested in 
the reports on the frequency of incidental 
mention of social and historical topics in 
high-school English classes (pp. 17-19), 
systematic use of history in the English 
course without the active co-operation of 
the history teachers (pp. 49-68), fusion 
courses involving English and _ history, 
English and civics, and English and voca- 
tional information (pp. 82-121), fusion of 
groups of subjects involving English and 
one or more of the social studies (pp. 132- 
154, 177-180), and completely integrated 
curricula organized about social functions 
(pp. 215-229). Also of special interest to 
social-studies teachers will be Appendix 
III (pp. 301-306), containing statements by 
Hrdlicka, Lowie, Beard, Ogburn, and Com- 
mons as to the distinctive values in their 
respective scholarly fields. 

More than sixty individuals contributed 
to the volume on A Correlated Curriculum. 
They report, for the most part, procedures 
actually in use in about as many different 
schools, widely scattered geographically, and 
representative of all educational levels 
from the primary grades through college. 
The major emphasis, however, is upon the 
secondary school. The paucity of illustra- 
tive materials on the elementary-school level 
is explained in the preface by the statement 
that under other editors there is to appear 
“a later report devoted entirely to ele- 
mentary correlation.” 

Social-studies teachers cannot afford to 
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ignore these two reports of their English- 
teaching colleagues. If time permits, they 
should read both of them in their entirety. 
If time is limited, they should read, as a 
minimum, the first two chapters in An Ex- 
perience Curriculum and those portions of 
A Correlated Curriculum specifically cited 
above. Certainly no curriculum revision 
project should be undertaken in the social 
studies without a thorough study of these 
two volumes. 
WIxsur F. Murra 


Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 


Society in Action. By Helen Halter. New 
York: Inor Pub. Co., 1936. Pp. x, 336. 
$1.66. 

Of the syllabus type designed to meet the 
needs of students in grades seven to nine, 
this book is the result of six years of experi- 
mentation with the social studies curricu- 
lum of the Milne School, a laboratory school 
of the New York State College for Teach- 
ers. All of the material presented has been 
used in classrooms by student teachers. 
There are fifty units grouped under three 
main divisions: Curriculum Units Concern- 
ing Self; Curriculum Units Concerning 
Group Living in the Immediate Commu- 
nity; and Curriculum Units Concerning 
Group Living in the Larger Community. 
In the first classification, thirteen units in 
all, a few of the titles are “Conventions I 
Should Know,” “How Can I Be Truly Pa- 
triotic,’ “How Should I Form My Opin- 
ions,” “My Heredity, What I Can Do With 
It,” “Prejudices,” and “Youth’s Place in the 
World.” In the second division there are 
twenty-five units considering such subjects 
as “Our School,” “Crime in the Commu- 
nity,” “Politics in Our Community,” and 
“Taxes We Pay.” The third group includes 
such titles as ‘“Relationships Between Com- 
munities,” “Big Business,” “Democracy,” 
“Standard of Living,” “War,” and “Prog- 
ress.” The organization of each unit is 
primarily the same. It consists of an intro- 
duction designed to appeal to the student’s 
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experiences, a suggested plan of study list. 
ing topics to be studied, suggestions as to 


ways of investigating, activities to be carried | 


out, references to be used, and questions 
suitable for class discussion. No content jg 
given. The students are to glean the needed 
content from books and a variety of com. 
munity resources. A list of references js 
given with each unit as well as a general 
list of titles under the heading Social Studies 
Library Collection. There is also a section 
devoted to suggestions to teachers on ways 
of using the units. 

The ideal of the social-studies course is q 
laudable one as set forth, namely, to give 


children an insight into the social and eco. | 


nomic organization of life as they will know 
it, to make them think for themselves about 
important social problems, and to condition 
them for a more socially useful existence. 
Whether or not this goal may be attained 
by covering in a more or less superficial way 
a great range of material is open to ques- 


tion. Teachers who like suggestions given | 


for activities, and want guidance for refer- 
ence material, will find the volume useful. 
Teachers responsible for home rooms in 
junior high schools may also get consider. 
able help for advisory periods in the sug. 
gestions given in the units dealing with the 
personal problems of individuals and 
groups. Teachers who think that boys and 


girls can best be taught to think for them. | 


selves on social issues through the study of 
fewer units, richer in content, furnishing 


adequate background to give depth and co | 
herence to the student's thinking will find | 


this volume very limited in its usefulness. 
FRANCES G. SWEENEY 
Lincoln School 


Teachers College 
New York City 


Learning and Teaching History in the Middle 


Grades. By Mary G. Kelty. New York: | 


Ginn, 1936. Pp. viii, 694. $2.40. 


The author’s texts for the middle grades | 
are well known, and her studies and discus: | 


sions of the possibilities at that level are 
appearing frequently in educational jour- 
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nals. In 1928 she published Teaching 
American History in the Middle Grades of 
the Elementary School, which is now com- 
pletely revised and published under this 
slightly different title. The new volume is 
an immense advance over the first, richer 
in every Way. 

It is divided into four parts, the first fur- 
nishing the underlying theory on which 
the teaching units of the other three parts 
are based. Part I, ““The Psychological and 
Social Foundations,” is an analysis of the 
newer programs and techniques of teaching 
the social sciences in the elementary grades. 
This part might well be used as a manual in 
teacher-training classes. The author finds a 
pattern evolving in the program for social 
sciences which would give the middle grades 
separate, though constantly interrelated, 
units of history and geography, where new 
understandings of time and space are gained 
preparatory to an integrated organization 
at the junior high-school level. The re- 
viewer questions whether Miss Kelty is over 
optimistic as to this pattern. Parts II, III, 
and IV comprise a teacher’s manual, a de- 
tailed plan for teaching ‘Early American 
History,” ‘‘Later American History,” and 
“The Beginnings of Civilization.” Provi- 
sion is thus made for those situations that 
introduce into the middle grades the old- 
world background, which was not included 
in the 1928 edition. It is difficult to imagine 
amore complete guide for a teacher. Each 
unit has an outline of subject matter, an 
approach, differentiated reading lists, suit- 
able music, lists of audio-visual materials 
obtainable, group and individual activities, 
applications to the present day, exercises in 
reasoning, drill games, and tests. The plan 
of teaching, as the author says, is much 
further removed from the formal steps of 
the Morrison plan used in the earlier edi- 
tion. The Morrison terminology has been 
dropped, and many elements of the activity 
plan introduced. In fact the teaching proc- 
ess has been entirely revamped and made 
more vital to the interests of the child. The 
reading lists have been pruned of some of 
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the less valuable texts, and the others better 
classified. 

The book will be of immeasurable value 
to the beginning teacher; and even the ex- 
perienced teacher cannot fail to find addi- 
tional suggestions and valuable lists of 
references and material. Blind adherence to 
such a detailed guide year after year might 
stultify the teacher, but in that case it is 
the teacher and not the course that is open 
to criticism. Some educators will also ques- 
tion whether such a formal procedure for 
the social sciences should be set up at all, 
but the advantage of a continuous, coherent 
program over an unplanned, chaotic course 
seems obvious. On the choice of the ma- 
terial to be taught there is opportunity for 
some disagreement. This reviewer would 
like to substitute more material on the 
Lewis and Clark expedition in place of the 
Barbary Wars, and more on frontier life 
in place of the campaigns of the War of 
1812. There is also a question whether some 
sections of Part III, “Later American His- 
tory,” are not beyond the comprehension 
of any middle grade. While the units on 
westward expansion and industrial changes 
seem very well adapted, topics under the 
unit on the Civil War and topics under the 
unit on how the United States became a 
world power, such as the Spanish American 
War, the World War, and constitutional 
changes, seem to require more maturity 
than usually is found in the middle grades. 
The introduction of some of these subjects 
presents an argument to those who believe 
we should not be tied to formal, chrono- 
logical history in the middle grades. The 
reviewer would prefer to leave these two 
units to the eighth grade, but in the pattern 
evolving as Miss Kelty sees it that avenue 
is closed. This is not a serious drawback to 
the book, however, as these units can easily 
be omitted if the teacher wishes, and there 
is still a wealth of material in the other 
simpler units. Until there is a more defi- 
nitely established program for the social sci- 
ences, there must be some collaboration 
between the middle grades and the junior 
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high school in setting up the curriculum 
in each school system. 


RACHEL M. JARROLD 
State Teachers College 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Clear Thinking, an Elementary Course of 
Preparation for Citizenship. By R. W. Jep- 
son. London: Longmans, Green, 1936. 
Pp. xii, 179. $1.40. 

This thoughtful English book is the out- 
growth of the experiences of a teacher who 
set aside one period each week in a rhetoric 
class for the discussion of ‘examples of loose 
and muddled thinking.” Methods found 
useful in these sessions are described and 
explained against a background of psycho- 
logical principles. The desirability of clear 
thinking about public affairs gives the book 
its citizenship purpose. 

Using primarily the approach furnished 
by logic, it describes how the area of ration- 
ality in the citizen’s thinking and acting 
may be increased. Considerable attention is 
paid to the making and testing of judg- 
ments, the place of language and prejudice 
in thinking in the social-studies field, and 
the fallacies common to the thinking of 
large groups of citizens and to the presenta- 
tion of news and opinion in the popular 
press. The collection of fallacies is espe- 
cially good, but still more valuable to teach- 
ers is the wealth of suggested pupil activi- 
ties, labelled ‘“‘questions,” that give practice 
in analyzing arguments, detecting logical 
fallacies, and that encourage the habit of 
searching for negative data and hypotheses. 
Many of these are well motivated by being 
entertaining or inherently puzzling. The 
quoted illustrations are also of substantial 
value and frequently amusing. “The 
will publish on Monday an arresting article 
by , the famous lawn-tennis player, on 
the issues raised by the Disarmament Con- 
ference.’’ Except for one misstatement on 
page forty-two, regarding the framing of the 
Constitution of the United States, no errors 

were noted. 
Although the book is hardly suitable for 
class reading in American high schools, its 
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thoughtful study by teachers of English and 
the social studies is highly desirable. 


ELMER EL ts 
University of Missouri 


Building America. Published eight times g 
year by The Society for Curriculum 
Study. Editorial Offices, 425 West 12rd 
Street, New York City. Single copy, 25¢ 
Yearly subscription, $1.50. 

This publication, which has completed 
its first year, is announced as a co-operative, 
non-commercial enterprise in the interests 
of youth and adult education. The ma. 
terial has appeared in the form of an illus. 
trated periodical of twenty-eight pages with 
each number devoted to a single problem, 
It has already treated the topics of “Food,” 
“Men and Machines,” “Transportation,” 
“Health,” “Communication,”  ‘‘Power,” 
“Recreation,” and “Housing.” These issues 
may be purchased separately in any quan- 
tity desired, or they may be procured ina 
bound volume. 

The idea of providing the schools with 
material relating to important problems of 
society in a convenient and easily accessible 
form is in line with the best current peda- 
gogical thought. Those who planned this 
work have sought to make these publica- 
tions suit the needs of a wide range of abil- 
ity and antecedent knowledge. They have 
made use of pictorial material, selected with 
great care and reproduced with amazing 
technical craftsmanship. There is an ex- 
tended text, well written and designed to 
present the background of the problem, its 
chief current manifestations, and its most 
clearly discernible trends. Each problem is 
accompanied by a carefully selected bibliog- 
raphy of use to both teacher and pupils and 
a ‘teachers’ guide” suggesting special topics 
for emphasis as well as questions designed 
to guide study. The hopes which these 
plans suggest should commend themselves 
to all teachers of the social studies. 

There is room for improvement in the 
selection of topics. At present the topics 
are too closely associated with a particular 
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scheme of instruction. This scheme has al- 
ready received severe criticism, and, to 
judge from the drift of present discussion 
regarding the possible reorganization of 
secondary schools, it will become less rather 
than more important. The topics should be 
chosen On a more universal basis, perhaps 
on that of persistent social experience. 

Perhaps also the treatment of each topic 
should be more definitely aimed. At present 
the periodical is designed to serve alike 
pupils in the elementary grades and adults, 
and this wide spread of service is offered in 
less than thirty pages, much of which is 
used for photographs. Each issue includes 
a large proportion of space for the material 
and mechanical appliances with which the 
topic is surrounded or by which it is served. 
Thus the unit on transportation presents 
pictures of trains, busses, airplanes, and the 
like with all of which most pupils are al- 
ready familiar before they have reached the 
fifth grade. The space devoted to these 
aspects of the problem is necessarily at the 
expense of the social significance of trans- 
portation, which does require instruction. 
It might be much more useful to both 
schools and adults if the emphasis were 
placed upon the latter aspect of the topic. 

A greater effort might be made to fit the 
topic into the social pattern, or, as it is 
now commonly called, “the seamless web” 
of social life. Each of these problems is con- 
ditioned by needs, opportunities, and ob- 
stacles created or afforded by activities out- 
side the particular activity. Though teach- 
ing efficiency may not permit any extensive 
excursions into related problems, yet there 
should be sufficient indication in each unit 
to reveal the wider activities involved. Such 
concern about a wider integration might 
disclose, for instance, the close connection 
of transportation and communication. 

In view of the excellent craftsmanship 
displayed in the photographic reproduc- 
tions, there would seem to be little room for 
improvement on this score. It must be re- 
membered, however, that a still picture is 
seldom of functional significance, and 
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photographic art is capable of rendering 
very picturesque and attractive matters 
which are actually quite otherwise. Thus 
the ‘‘broken-down farmhouse” (‘‘Housing,” 
p. 9) acquires a romantic attractiveness, 
while the luxurious palace (p. 8) acquires 
the repellent aspect of a large hotel. The 
pictures in the unit on “Foods” are, on the 
other hand, more successful in yielding 
functional information. Perhaps the use of 
more pictures, if on a smaller scale, and 
more care to reveal the use of equipment by 
including people in the pictures would help 
to emphasize this functional aspect. 

There is throughout all of the units, 
which have thus far appeared, some con- 
fusion of the mechanical and the social. 
There is in nearly all of them more of the 
mechanical or technical than is required 
to emphasize the social. Yet there is not 
enough of the mechanical to be of practical 
concern to anyone interested in the tech- 
nological aspects of the problem. To try to 
serve both needs in so brief a space is there- 
fore to limit the usefulness of both unduly. 
Those interested in the technical aspects of 
these problems will, in most instances, al- 
ready know more about them by the fifth 
grade than is possible to present in these 
pictures. On the other hand, the text does 
not fully enough reveal the social meaning 
and importance of these activities. 

Perhaps most of these desired additions 
and modifications could best be obtained by 
preparing a series of issues on the same ac- 
tivity, thus revealing its social ramifications 
in widening and deepening circles. 

The reviewer offers these comments as 
suggestions for the improvement of an en- 
terprise which promises to add greatly to 
the efficiency of social-studies instruction. 
The idea is excellent and, if carried 
out, should contribute to the vitalizing of 
instruction in this field. The authors of the 
project deserve sincere appreciation for 
what they have already done and help in 
more nearly realizing their plan and hopes. 

A. C. Krey 


University of Minnesota 
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World History: The Growth of Western Civili- 
zation. By R. Flenley and W. N. Weech. 
New York: Dutton, 1936. Pp. 800. $3.50. 
That the British authors are conscious 

of the problem of any “World History”’ is 
evident in their organization, choice of 
material, and point of view. Recognizing 
that no one man can have the scholarship 
to cover the necessary “broader knowledge,” 
they not only have divided their task, with 
W. N. Weech writing the story of the an- 
cient world and R. Flenley, the remaining 
nine parts, but they have turned to 
archaeologists and other scholars for im- 
portant data and interpretation as well as 
illustration. As the subtitle indicates, the 
emphasis throughout the book is on the 
shaping of our own western civilization; 
but the developments of other civilizations 
and their effects in the varied contacts of 
both ancient and modern times have been 
considered essential to perspective and an- 
alysis. No other textbook, so far as this 
reviewer knows, has so carefully interwoven 
the stories of East and West, of native popu- 
lations and European expansionists. To 
provide against the resulting complexity, 
the authors have included as end pieces a 
fascinating chronological table which is 
clear and simple enough to have important 
teaching value in spite of some omissions 
and some confusion of events, personalities, 
and movements. 

The authors have avoided much of the 
usual irritating textbook black print, italics, 
and sub-divisions, as well as tiresome sum- 
maries and questions for review at the end 
of chapters; and the clear narrative style 
has been kept free from confusing dates by 
the simple device of a careful chronological 
listing at the end of each section. Refer- 
ences for further reading have been given 
most happily in terms of informal advice 
as to best books on the subjects just covered. 
“The best way to appreciate the Periclean 
Age is to study its art and literature. Trans- 
lations can never give you the full beauty 
of the original, but you should get hold of 
translations of the dramatists and _histo- 


rians.”” “Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar and 
Antony and Cleopatra may help you to 
understand the characters of the men who 
fought the second and third civil wars 
Read John Buchan’s Julius Caesar.” “jf 
you like historical tales try Naomi Mitchi- 
son’s Black Sparta.” ‘For further reading 
try E. Power’s Medieval People.” These 
samples are illustrative of a brevity and a 
combination of types of reference reading 
characteristic of the whole book. The 
brevity seems most efficient for students 
with well chosen libraries. However the ip. 
clusion of mere texts for further reading 
is questionable, for they seem even briefer 
than the book itself. ‘The omission of 
Kenneth Scott Latourette’s The Chinese: 
Their History and Culture (New York; 
Macmillan, 2 vols., 1934), it might be added, 
is unexpected in so expert a_ selection, 
There is evident, throughout, a definite 
purpose to cover the whole story chrono- 
logically, even to the inclusion of philoso- 
phies and art developments. The close. 
packed result makes the content as heavy 
to read as the book is literally heavy to hold 
with its 800 pages of excellent paper and its 
unusually handsome binding. Yet the 
identification of many of the personalities, 
the cultural pattern, and the implications 
of the events are too often generalizations 
that can not possibly have meaning to the 
student who has not read widely or can 
not constantly supplement from detailed 
sources. The many excellent illustrations 
provide material for some of the needed 
visualization. Rich sources of illustrative 
material have been utilized, including 
the authors’ own photographs, delight- 
fully representative of the world seen. in 
travel rather than in conventional school 
books. Many photographs have not repro- 
duced well, however, and some other illus- 
trations are not identified as to source and 
authenticity. With space as precious as it 
is in a book of such scope that seems unfor- 
tunate waste. Occasionally there is the 
same lack of careful authentication of fact 
as of illustration. Where archzologists or 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


historians or artists are not agreed as to 
historical accuracy, students are deeply in- 
terested to watch for further scientific proof 
and will be critical of any assumptions of 
fact in such controversial areas as race and 
legend. 

Hardly are such criticisms made than 
they seem unfair in the balance with all 
the carefully sifted data of the book. It is 
as impossible to review a tome of world 
history with fair allotment of praise and 
blame as it is to write it without error of 
judgment or fact—or to use it to best ad- 
vantage for teaching. Neither publishers’ 
note nor introduction suggests for what age 
group the book was written, but it seems 
probable that it would be suitable only for 
older secondary students and might be 
useful for first year college students who 
have not seen the world as a whole in any 
high-school history. The confused transi- 
tions from one great epoch to another, and 
the complicated relationships of races and 
nations and smaller communities are ex- 
traordinarily well done. Indeed the “tangled 
periods,’ as the authors call them, are one 
of the most successful features of the whole 
volume and will be a great boon to both 
teachers and students who want to concen- 
trate in their own study on the most im- 
portant cultural periods. Especially to 
such students and to all teachers the maps 
will be completely satisfying. It would be 
hard to find in any high-school or college 
textbook so valuable a collection of ac- 
curate, attractive, and thoroughly useful 
maps. ‘They alone would almost tell the 
story of the world relationships which are 
the deep concern of the authors. 


ELMINA R. LUCKE 


Lincoln School 
Teachers College 
New York City 


Changing Governments and Changing Cul- 
tures: Democracy versus Dictatorship: The 
World Struggle. Pp. xii, 752. $2.00 and 
The Conquest of America: A History of 
American Civilization: Economic and Social. 
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Pp. xii, 563. $1.96. Both by Harold 

Rugg. New York: Ginn, 1937. 

It should not be necessary to introduce 
Harold Rugg to teachers of the social 
studies; nor should it be necessary to de- 
scribe in detail his social-science course, 
entitled Man and His Changing Society, 
now available in fourteen attractive semes- 
ter volumes, eight for the elementary 
schools and six for junior high schools. 
It is with revisions of two of the earlier 
volumes that this review is concerned. 
Tribute should be paid to Rugg and his 
associates for the wealth of social-studies 
materials brought together in these books, 
for the interesting and dramatic style in 
which the materials are presented, for the 
carefully developed and studied psycho- 
logical and pedagogical approach, for 
painstaking attention to the details of 
organization, and for the _ illustrations, 
tables, maps, and all the teaching devices 
which make the books attractive. The two 
volumes reviewed here are histories, and 
the treatment is, in general, chronological, 
with the narrative enriched with materials 
from the social, economic, geographical, and 
cultural fields. Dr Rugg’s “fusion” course 
tends, therefore, to be of the “vertical fu- 
sion” type. 

Changing Governments and Changing 
Cultures was first written (1931) for the 
second semester of the ninth grade. It car- 
ried the subtitle The World’s March To- 
ward Democracy. It was, in effect, a world 
history covering the modern period, but a 
world history which included only those 
parts of the story that gave weight to the 
author’s emphasis on the democratic trend. 
Consequently there was no treatment of 
Fascist Italy, although there were two chap- 
ters (54 pages) on Russia. With all its merits 
the book was marred by such partial treat- 
ment. It was open to criticism, too, from 
the historical point of view, because of the 
many historical inaccuracies and mislead- 
ing statements that seemed to indicate too 
plainly that no historian had read the manu- 
script. The new volume carries the subtitle 
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Dictatorships Threaten Democracy: The 
World Struggle. Although Italy again does 
not receive treatment comparable to that 
accorded the other European countries in 
the body of the narrative, in the new chap- 
ters at the end there are brief analyses of 
the dictatorships that today threaten demo- 
cratic institutions. The introductory and 
concluding chapters are revised, and new 
material is added to bring the work more 
nearly up to date; but for the greater part 
of the book (pp. 21-627) the revisions are 
so slight as to keep the paging practically 
identical with that of the earlier volume. 
Slight textual changes have corrected many 
of the earlier errata. The description of 
the manor (p. 33) is now expanded to in- 
clude “the fields, woodlands and commons,” 
instead of only the manor house and peas- 
ants’ cottages as before. We find that “every 
child on receiving baptism became a mem- 
ber of the Church” (p. 125) and not “‘auto- 
matically ...at birth” as in the first edition. 
“The Pope banned Luther from the 
Church, and he was outlawed by the Diet” 
takes the place of “The Pope. . . had him 
outlawed by the Diet” (p. 129). We no 
longer find the British constitution de- 
scribed as a “written constitution” (pp. 156, 
254). Louis XIV is placed “about a century” 
after James I instead of “a century and a 
half” (p. 262). The execution of Robes- 
pierre is described as marking the end of 
the Reign of Terror rather than the end of 
the Revolution (p. 286). These are only a 
few of the corrections one is glad to find 
in the new book. 

Yet the student of history will still regret 
the fact that a more thoroughgoing revision 
was not effected with the help of a trained 
historian. Inaccuracies and loose or mislead- 
ing statements still occur, some of which 
may seem trivial, but they are nevertheless 
irritating to the student. Bacon is described 
as an “English Franciscan monk’”’ (p. 102). 
A student of history should know the dif- 
ference between a monk and a friar. In 
speaking of the English Reformation, the 
word “‘creed” is used loosely (p. 132). ““Doc- 


trines’”’ would have been nearer the truth, 
It is hardly accurate to say of the “ney 
Anglican Church” of the Tudor period that 
“an elaborate organization was built up, 
with an Archbishop of Canterbury at it; 
head” (p. 132). In writing of the French 


Revolution (p. 277) the author reads into | 


the events of 1789 the ideology of later 
revolutions in the caption “The Workers of 
Paris Rise Against Their Masters.”’ The 
chapter on Mexico remains as before and 
is still entitled ““Mexico: A Changeless Cul- 
ture.” Although it is easy to criticize this 
volume from the point of view of balance, 
perspective, and historical accuracy, the 
book is outstanding in many respects. From 
the point of view of format and readability 
the Rugg books are hard to surpass. Some 
parts can not be duplicated in any texts 
written for the junior high school. This 
is especially true of Unit VII, “Industrial 
Europe Produces a New Culture,” and of 
other sections which deal with economic, 
social, and cultural development. Rugg and 
his associates excel in the presentation of 
those materials which enrich the historical 
narrative. 

The Conquest of America carries the 
subtitle A History of American Civiliu- 
tion: Economic and Social, which was the 
title of the 1930 edition. The new book 
resembles the old in most respects, although 
revision and some condensation and re. 
organization have changed the paging 
throughout. There are eight units of work 
instead of the original ten. The first and 
last units have undergone considerable re- 
vision to bring the history closer to 1937. 
The treatment of our economic and social 
history in this volume is a real contribution 
to the literature of the social studies for 
secondary schools. Teachers not using The 
Conquest of America as the basic text or 
reading book will find it excellent for ref- 
erence purposes. 

Revision of two other volumes has been 
completed; that of a third is in progress. 


Burr W. PHILLIPS 
University of Wisconsin 
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Marcus Whitman, Crusader: Part One, 1802 
to 1839 (Overland to the Pacific, Vol. VI). 
Edited by Archer Butler Hulbert and 
Dorothy Printup Hulbert. Denver: 
Stewart Commission of Colorado Col- 
lege and Denver Public Library, 1936. 
Pp. xii, 356. $5.00. 

This is the first of three volumes that are 
to present the narrative and documentary 
history of this devoted medical missionary 
to the Oregon country down to his death at 
the hands of the Indians whose souls he was 
trying to save. The purpose of the editors 
js not to reawaken the controversy over the 
question whether Whitman, during one or 
two days of a trip back to the East, saved 
Oregon for the United States (a question to 
be dealt with in a later volume): ‘“‘this 
series is particularly concerned with the 
other four thousand odd days of Marcus 
Whitman’s life in the West which, because 
of that discussion, were very largely neg- 
lected” (p. xi). This volume has three 
parts. First is an instalment of the biography 
of Whitman which, when completed in the 
later volumes, will doubtless be the most 
authoritative work on the subject. It draws 
upon, and sometimes quotes, many docu- 
ments not included in this collection be- 
cause. they are already in print. The treat- 
ment of the missionary interest in the west- 
ern Indians from about 1820 and of the 
activities of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Mission, under 
whose auspices Whitman’s work was done, 
are valuable additions to the personal nar- 
rative. The second part consists of two 
letters of Samuel Parker and his Report of 
a Tour West of the Rocky Mountains in 
1895-7. Parker and Whitman traveled to- 
gether in 1835, to the rendezvous beyond the 
South Pass. After conference with the 
Indians there Whitman returned to organ- 
ize a mission, while Parker pushed on to 
spy out the Oregon country. The third part 
consists of correspondence relating to the 
Oregon mission, including Whitman’s 
diary of his journey with Parker, letters de- 
scribing Whitman’s journey with his wife 
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and three other missionaries to Oregon in 
1836 and the establishment and first years 
of the mission. Here we get first hand and 
unrevised impressions of the road to Ore- 
gon before it became an emigrant trail, and 
see Indians, fur traders, and the other in- 
habitants of this frontier through the eyes 
of the missionaries. These newcomers to 
the West describe many details of life and 
travel which experienced Westerners 
might have overlooked as unworthy of 
mention. Before 1839 the correspondence 
shows a rift developing between the 
workers on the frontier and their sponsors 
in the East. The godly but practical physi- 
cian in Oregon wants to civilize the natives 
as a prerequisite to saving their souls; he 
wants plows, hoes, and a mill. The secre- 
tary of the American Board, harassed by a 
deficit, wants conversion first, on the slen- 
derest of means; he can not afford to sup- 
port an expensive establishment. Friendly 
and helpful relations were established with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s factors and 
traders, and with the Methodist mission- 
aries on the Willamette. The Reverend 
Samuel Parker broke a cross over the grave 
of an Indian child, and the heroic and 
charitable Mrs Whitman could not endure 
the Anglican minister, ‘one of those . 
English Episcopal snobs,” who was sent out 
to Vancouver, but there are few expres- 
sions of religious intolerance and none of 
international animosities. The skill of the 
editing and the human interest in many of 
the letters have produced a collection that 
is interesting reading as well as valuable 
material to anyone interested in this phase 
of Western history. 


DonaALp L. McMurry 
Russell Sage College 


The Modern Economy in Action, A Guide for 
Studying the Relation Between Our Eco- 
nomic Thinking and Current Economic 
Facts. By Caroline E. Ware. Washington, 
D. C.: American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, 1936. Pp. 55. 50c. 

This is a study outline prepared to ac- 
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company Modern Economy in Action by 
Caroline E. Ware and Gardiner C. Means. 
(New York: Harcourt Brace, 1936. Pp. 
244. $1.60.) It “summarizes in paragraphs 
the main point of each section or chapter, 
and furnishes in addition suggested read- 
ings and questions for discussions.” The 
paragraphs are analytical, explicit, helpful 
to groups of all types, high school, univer- 
sity, and business, whether versed in eco- 
nomics or not. The contrast between old and 
new economics is given logical considera- 
tion. In the “New Economy” sections tech- 
nology and concentration destroying auto- 
matic adjustments, prices, competition, 
the profit motive, failure of purchasing 
power, and the centralizing power of cor- 
porations are ably discussed. “Yet the new 
economy of corporations has not altogether 
replaced the old economy of small units, 
although it has come to dominate most 
lines of economic activity.’’ Conclusions 
like this lead us to believe that the authors 
weigh their statements carefully. 

Part II of the outline presents and dis- 
cusses five major problems of modern econ- 
omy. Briefly stated they are: (1) keeping 
the right amount of money in circulation; 
(2) balancing savings with the creation of 
new capital; (3) obtaining policies for in- 
dustry that will counteract scarcity; (4) 
making sure that international trade and 
finance do not destroy adjustments within 
the domestic economy; (5) distributing the 
product of those who are producing to 
those who, at any time, are unable to pro- 
duce but need to consume. It also considers 
the réle of government in this new econ- 
omy. Such questions as How Far Has 
Government Gone and How Far Can It 
Go Within the Constitution? What Shall 
Be Our Line of Action? are discussed in an 
intelligent and fearless manner. 

Hence we recommend this study outline 
and Modern Economy in Action, the vol- 
ume to which it is companion, for the care- 
ful consideration of all teachers of social 
sciences, especially economic teachers, as 
well as to all others interested in vital 


HELLEN B. Pink 


economic thinking. 


Central High School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Old Age Security. By Emerson P. Schmidt, 

1936. Pp. 32. 25c. 

Chinese Politics Today. By Harold S. Quigley. 

1934. Pp. 31. 25c. 

Science and Civilization. By Guy Stanton 

Ford. 1933. Pp. 29. 25c. 

International Economic Recovery. By H. G. 

Moulton. 1933. Pp. 25. 25c. 

Income Distribution Under Capitalism. By H. 

G. Moulton. 1936. Pp. 27. 25. 
Balanced Deflation, Inflation or More Depres. 

sion. By Jacob Viner. 1933. Pp. 30. 25¢. 
Inflation Inevitable or Avoidable? By Arthur 

W. Marget. 1937. Pp. 31. 25c. All Min. 

neapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press. 

In the first of these pamphlets, all of 
which were given in lecture form at the 
University of Minnesota, Dr Schmidt of the 
University presents a condensed discussion 
of old age security, which might well serve 
as a primer for those making initial or cur- 
sory investigation of the subject. The grow- 
ing importance of old age security legisla- 
tion is demonstrated from the population 
angle; and plans by private industries and 
for public employees are discussed. The 
Minnesota law is given in considerable de- 
tail. The implications of the federal law 
of 1935 is the point to which most of the 
other discussion leads. A final note speaks 
unfavorably of the Townsend Plan. Foot 
notes are abundant and a short bibliography 
is appended. 

Dr Quigley, professor of political science 
at the University of Minnesota and longa 
student of the Far East, writes on Chinese 
politics. The paper covers the years since 
the period of reform before the 1911 
revolution and discusses the effects of the 
establishment of the Japanese in Manchu- 
kuo. Dr Sun Yat-Sen, the Kuomintang, and 
Chinese communism receive their share of 
the discussion. In the treatment of foreign 
policies as related to China, the weight of 
American policy is emphasized. One senses 
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THEY CAN WITH THESE TRYON MAPS 


The history of America is as exciting, colorful, and dramatic as any tale of ad- 
venture to pupils who use Tryon Illustrated American History Maps. They can see 
for themselves how early exploration, discovery, expansion and internal develop- 
ment combined to make America what it is today. To these pupils American History 


means a subject eagerly looked forward to ...a subject they enjoy. 











Pictures are all in color, printed right 
on the maps at the points where they 
will be of most value. Long after the 
words of the textbook are forgotten, 
these pictures will remain in the minds 
of pupils . . . vivid reminders of events 


in the history of America. 


That is why so many teachers depend 
on Tryon Illustrated American His- 
tory Maps every year. They know that 
few other methods of teaching can ac- 
complish such results . . . can impress 
the facts of history so clearly on the 


minds of pupils. 
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that Japan is not the only fly in China’s 
ointment. A note of caution is inserted in 
expecting too much from China in demo- 
cratic development. It should be noted that 
the pamphlet is now three years old. 

In Science and Civilization, Guy Stanton 
Ford, dean of the graduate school at the 
University of Minnesota, gives probably the 
most stimulating analysis found in any of 
the pamphlets here reviewed. What most 
disturbs the author is the distortion in our 
world caused by our scientific advance 
straining against our political and social be- 
liefs. Our ideals are of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, individualistic in nature. Science, 
however, illustrates the essential interde- 
pendence of men and comes into conflict 
with our basic American philosophy. The 
final plea is for widespread planning, using 
modern philosophy. We must use our 
brains and knowledge in government. 

Prefacing the main discussion with a 
summary of the economic development of 
the major countries of the world, the head 
of Brookings Institution gives a smooth, 
comprehensive and intelligible statement 
of international problems. Speaking five 
days after President Hoover's official de- 
parture, Dr Moulton emphasizes that re- 
covery is tied to international economic 
co-operation, along four lines. It is notable 
that little advance has been made along any 
of the four lines suggested by the writer. 
Commercial policies are only partially re- 
vised, in some cases in the other direction. 
Monetary stabilization and war finance 
problems have made some advance. The 
military expenditures are much higher in 
general. From this book, it seems that what 
recovery we have had is in spite of our mis- 
directed policies. The same author, two and 
a half years later, reports on the series of 
investigations by the Brookings Institution, 
the core of which is the question of the 
reason for the current retardation of our 
economic progress which by all reasoning 
should be cumulatively on the increase. 
The diagnosis of the Brookings is given in 
outline form. Prescription follows diagnosis, 


including a study of direct and indireg 
methods. Most direct is price reduction 
rather than wage increase. It is notable that 
the subtitle to this pamphlet is A Challenge 
to American Business Men, whose attitude 
toward such problems is the key to the 
future of private enterprise in this country, 
The implication seems quite clear that there 
are weaknesses in this system, largely in. 
duced by the individual and short-time 
viewpoint, which may inhibit the develop. 
ment desired by the business men them. 
selves. 

The last two booklets make interesting 
parallel reading, the first, delivered in lec. 
ture form during the economic trough of 
1933 and the second shortly following the 
1936 election. The former, exhibiting the 
tense feeling of the period, describes five 
policies that might restore prosperity. The 
first three Dr Viner spurns. He looks more 
favorably upon what he calls induced bal- 
anced deflation and most favorably of all 
upon inflation, which in its most advisable 
form, to the author’s mind, involves in- 
creased governmental expenditures and de- 
creased taxes plus borrowing. He points out 
the theoretical value of going off the gold 
standard but counsels against it as a prac- 
tical measure. Otherwise, the prospects 
looked gloomy, which they indeed were. Dr 
Marget’s analysis is far more technical, com- 
prehensible probably only to those rather 
thoroughly trained in finance. After show- 
ing that considerable inflation has taken 
place and that the seeds for much more 
exist, he concludes that extreme inflation is 
definitely avoidable. The positive influences 
can be checked. It is our choice. He feels 
sure that the Federal Reserve Board has 
sufficient powers to meet any situation, if 
they act and act at the proper time. 

WILLIAM H. Morris 


National Youth Administration 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Political Handbook of the World. Edited by 
Walter H. Mallory. New York: Pub. for 
The Council of Foreign Relations by 
Harper, 1937. Pp. 207. $2.50. 
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{HE CITIZEN 
AND HIS GOVERNMENT" 


By Lapp and Weaver 
¥ ‘The authors of this book have done exactly the sort of job that I had hoped 
someone would do some day . . . The high school student who is given this 
book, who has a teacher who at all understands how to present the subject 
and who has a moderate amount of intelligence, will, when he has finished 
the book, have the understanding of government that the citizen must 
have if democracy is to be a success. I am certainly glad that this piece 


of work has been done.”’ 
Judge William H. Holly 
United States District Court 
Chicago, Illinois 





EVERYDAY ECONOMICS 


By Janzen and Stephenson 
: “We have carefully studied this text and find it in every way the ideal 
treatment of an otherwise difficult subject for high school pupils. The 
authors’ handling of the various topics must enlist the student’s co-operation 
and provoke some thinking on his part. We are indeed fortunate to have 
come across such a wushaile textbook.” 
An Ohio Teacher 


For further details on the new editions of these 
outstanding texts write our nearest office 


° uy 
Silver Burdett Company 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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To students of contemporary affairs this 
book needs no introduction, representing 
as it does the most recent version of a well 
known publication, which has undergone 
annual revision since its first appearance in 
1928. Like preceding editions, the content 
of this volume is limited entirely to infor- 
mation concerning the parliaments, polit- 
ical parties, and the press of the contem- 
porary world. The edition of 1937 covers 
sixty-seven states, including Manchukuo, 
the newly created Philippine common- 
wealth, and Vatican City. —I'wo pages are 
devoted to “lesser countries” like Afghani- 
stan, Danzig, Nepal, and Yemen. One name 
is significantly absent from either category 
in the present edition, namely, Abyssinia, 
the sole casualty in the state system of the 
world during the year 1936. Space is also 
given in the list of states to two organiza- 
tions that can hardly be classified as states 
as yet, though one of them tends to partake 
of the functions of a state; these are the 
International Labour Organization and the 
League of Nations. The average space al- 
lotted to information on individual states 
or countries is between three and four 
pages, though exceptions to this rule do 
occur, as in the case of Great Britain and 
the United States, to which the editor has 
given eight and ten pages respectively. 

As far as one can judge, the editor has 
succeeded in bringing the material of the 
compilation thoroughly up to date. Even 
though one may wonder why a periodical 
like the Nation is labeled “radical,” while 
the New Republic is characterized as “‘lib- 
eral,”’ few will deny that the book contains 
a mine of information unavailable within 
any other two covers. In conjunction with 
the Statesmen’s Year Book and the World 
Almanac, this edition of Political Hand- 
book of the World is a work no specialist in 
international relations will want to be with- 
out, and one that will find much use among 
the reading public. 

Bruce T. McCutty 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


SOCIAL EDUCATION 


Numbers and Numerals. By David Eugene 
Smith and Jekuthial Ginsburg. Mono. 
graph No. 1 of Contributions of Mathe. 
matics to Civilization, sponsored by the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe. 
matics, ed. by W. D. Reeve. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col. 
lege, Columbia University, 1937. Pp. 59. 
25C. 

As a reliable source of information cop. 
cerning the part played by numbers and 
counting in the everyday life of peoples of 
many times and lands, this delightful little 
volume will be welcomed by teachers and 
students of the social sciences. It begins by 
telling the story of how numbers (which are 
words used in speaking and counting) came 
into use in the days when the world was 
young. Then by means of many illustrations 
cleverly woven into the text it proceeds to 
tell where our modern systems of numerals 
(which are the written symbols of the num. 
bers) came from, how they came to be used 
by us, and why they are not used everywhere 
in the world, and where they got their 
names and present shapes. 

Some of the problems which those inter. 
ested in tracing the réle of numbers in the 
history of civilization will find discussed, 
along with many others, are: why we have 
ten “figures’’; how the figures 1, 2, and 3 
have a much longer history than has 4; how 
the Roman counting table is the ancestor 
of the “counter” over which we make our 
purchases today; how the idea of number 
separated itself from the objects counted 
and became an abstract idea, and then how 
computations came to be made without an 
abacus; and finally how fractions and dec 
mals came into use. It will surprise some 
readers to learn that it was easier to add 
and substract with Roman numerals than 





with our numerals, that “in 1300 the use of | 


our numerals was forbidden in the banks of 


certain European cities, and in commercial | 


documents. The argument was that they 
were more easily forged or falsified than 
Roman numerals; since, for example, the 
o could be changed into a 6 or a g by3 
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single stroke.’””’ The Roman numerals did 
not finally give way to our numerals in com- 
mercial bookkeeping until about 1700. 


HarrRIET H. SHOEN 
New York City 


The American State University. By Norman 
Foerster. Chapel Hill: Univ. of North 
Carolina Press, 1937. Pp. 287. $2.50. 
This incisive discussion of higher educa- 

tion in the United States is the third im- 
portant work appearing within the last few 
months to combat the current tendencies to 
set the past aside as utterly worthless and 
build up education on the elusive concept 
of progress, which is too often indistinguish- 
able from wishful thinking. Whether or not 
one accepts the specific recommendations of 
the present book or of Robert M. Hutchins 
in Higher Learning in America (New Ha- 
ven: Yale Univ. Press, 1936) or of Charles 
A. Beard in The Unique Function of Edu- 
cation in American Democracy (Washing- 
ton: National Education Assoc., 1937), one 
can derive considerable encouragement 
from the fact that American students of 
education and, it is to be hoped, the Amer- 
ican public are at least given the opportun- 
ity to realize that the philosophy of so-called 
progressive education is a misrepresenta- 
tion of the real thing. 

With the criticisms of higher education— 
criticisms that apply equally to all other 
aspects of American education—most read- 
ers are familiar. They are usually dismissed 
with the plea that, owing to the rapid ex- 
pansion of enrollments, educational insti- 
tutions must meet the needs of all condi- 
tions of students. Without doubt three 
causes have produced the present situation. 
The first is an implied obligation to the 


supporting public to give it anything , | 


wants. The second is an unwarranted inter. 
pretation of the factor of individual dif. 
ferences. The third is the fact that Americay 
education and educators, when they had the 
chance of choosing between frontier rog. 


lessness in intellectual matters and th | 


Western tradition of culture, belonging as 
much to this country as to any other, decided 
to follow the easier way. For a long time the 
conflict between the high school and the 
college was in fact a conflict between these 


two points of view. The college has capitu. | 


lated, ‘and having capitulated it is now open 
to the invasion of progressive theory, in 
which “nothing is fixed in advance” except 
the individual’s drives, urges, needs, atti. 
tudes, complexes, and the immediate de. 
mands of changing social conditions. 

This tide can still be stemmed if a work 
such as this is given the attention it deserves, 
What the author has done is to stress what 
ought to be obvious but is not—that educa. 
tion has a tradition, that education, if it is 
to mean anything, must be dominated bya 
purpose transcending the needs of the in- 
dividual or even of the society in which he 
lives, and that such a purpose has been in- 
herent in education ever since man has 
shown an interest in it. This common pur- 
pose Professor Foerster finds in humanism. 
It is significant that President Hutchins and 
Dr Beard made somewhat similar sugges- 
tions. At last a rallying point is offered for 
those a little weary of the emptiness of 
much that goes on in education under the 
guise of progress and adjustment to the 
superficialities of change. 

I. L. KANDEL 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 
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